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WELCOME BACK! 


We hope you have enjoyed a well earned vaca- 
tion, and that you feel physically fit for the strenuous 
months ahead. One of these days—it may be soon 
or far in the future—you will want to retire from 
active work. How do you expect to spend your 
leisure years? 


You will be better able to enjoy your leisure years 
if you begin to think about them now and make your 
financial plans accordingly. You will need an in- 
come,—regular, dependable, definite, and unshrink- 
able. A matured Aitna Retirement Annuity Policy 
meets these conditions. 


An investment in an Aitna Retirement Annuity 
Policy is an investment that will absolutely guarantee 
you leisure years, free from financial worries. The 
Single Premium plan for those who plan early retire- 
ment and the Annual Premium plan for those who 
wish to make yearly savings for an income later on. 


You can make your later years financially secure. 
Consult with one of the Representatives whose name 
appears on this page. If a Representative is not 
listed for your community you can secure fullest de- 
tails from this office. Inquiries in either case places 
you under no obligation. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
» MILWAUK EE, WISCONSIN 
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Editorials 

Liberal Education and the Liberalizing Arts 
Glenn Frank 

Reserve Nov. 2—3-4 for a Professional Treat! 

Kiekhofer to Speak on Sectional Programs 

Educational Laws . . . 1933 Legislature 

The Chicago Convention of the N. E. A. 

Report of the Committee on Reorganization 

“Remember the Other Fellow” 


Antoinette Baker Looxine OVER THE 
National Home Ec. Meeting in Milwaukee Well Attended PRINTER’S SHOULDER 


Ruth E. Michaels Wel SEE... 
Let's Co-operate e Get ready for the important 
The Wisconsin College of the Air Se Cenkes lee of he ae 
News from the State Department banger ag hy _. - 
What the P. T. A. Is Doing r programs are given “- es 10—- 


11. Also, plan to atten e state 
Educational Merriments 





meeting, at Milwaukee. Page 9 
of this issue will give you some 
idea of the attractions in store 
for you. 


Sparks From Our Fi ee 
; P les 4 All teacher groups should care- 
evens Po Necrology 4 


lly study the nee of the 

Committee on eorganization, 

A Peek at the Book Shelf printed on pages 16-20. Each 

delegate should understand the 

wishes of the group he_ repre- 

sents, so he can vote intelligently 
on this important question. 
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@ Station WHA at the university 
IS_ sponsoring a new feature, 
“The Wisconsin College of the 
Air’, which will be of special 
help to Se ge gy and farm 
youths. Read about it on pages 
26-27, and see to it that those in- 
terested, in your community, are 
fully acquainted with the courses 
being offered. 
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Out of the door and down the street, 
With a pause to wave the hand; 
And a pair of small, uncertain feet 
Carry a youngster of to greet 

The peaks of wonderland. 


Stand at the door and dry your tears, 
Accept life’s iron rule: 

And laugh at yourself for foolish fears, 
And look ahead to coming years— 
He’s only gone to school. 











drops from the editor's pen 


To Wisconsin School Folk: 


UR hearty greetings and best wishes for a satisfactory year. The Journal and 

Association officers pledge their support to your efforts, your welfare and the 
maintenance of standards. That there may be unbroken continuance of the fine 
co-operation between teachers and the Association is our purpose and desire. 


Marking Down Education Is Dangerous 


E TODDLED into the United States with his immigrant parents. Last June he gave the 

salutatory address for two hundred sixty classmates at a rural school commencement in 
western Wisconsin. Dramatic? Gripping? Believe those present. It was the sort of occasion 
that thrills. But, after the applause subsided the real meaning and the deep significance of 
the moment came to full light. Here was a foreign-born honor student making an oratorical 
plea for the extension of school opportunities. Then followed the thought of his overseas 
cousins, friends or whoever they might be, the youth of his former homeland. They, in a 
country which only recently began the slow abandonment of the aristocratic scheme of edu- 
cation, appeared in marked contrast. How many of them had the privilege to compete scho- 
lastically with the sons and daughters of all classes? How many of them knew what was an 
elective? Short-spanned as our tradition is, we Americans are becoming aware that our ideal 
of equality would be a mockery without education universally available. Witness Europe, 
whose major powers, after centuries of class distinctions and class schooling, are gradually 
adopting our educational course. They see therein a long stride toward social and economic 
security. 

Mauling the schools and their objectives seems to be a fireside and public pastime. In 
condemnation of schools or in friendly defense, the criteria of appraisal are in too many in- 
stances compromising, petty and far from fundamental. The basic reasons for general edu- 
cation become obscured in a barrage of trivialities and irrelevancies. Evaluation of school 
functions upon that plane makes it very easy to bear down on public education under the 
guise of governmental necessity. Failure to grasp the function of education in a democratic 
society seeking the up-grading of the masses opens the way for the enemies of the schools 
to strike blow after blow. Why should the nub of the matter be lost so easily? Let us not 
forget that the hope of our nation from the beginning rested upon the sort of men and women 
who comprise it. Take it from none less than Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson that an 
enlightened citizenry was necessary for political self-determination. We must, even in these 
dizzy shifting times, hold fast to the essence of things and confine our considerations of edu- 
cation to the fundamental purpose for which it was established. 


The voice of the boy orator on graduation day must rise above the buncombe of coun- 
terfeit protectors of the common good. 





EDUCATORS have a poor opinion of the way 
many possessors of great wealth have han- 
dled their stewardship in these times. Criticism 
crops out in educational literature and at all 
conventions. Just now Professor Norton of Co- 
lumbia University has called the wealthy 
“peacetime slackers” in an address before the 
National Education Association. 
” Are these criticisms 
The Schools ,» justified? In trying to ar- 
And The Wealthy’ tive at an answer, let us 
state both sides. First, as to the men of wealth— 
they point to the growing cost of education, at 
least up to the time when retrenchment was nec- 
essary, and to mounting taxes. They show the 
portion of their money that they have been com- 
pelled to surrender to the schools and say that 
it is too great a share of their earnings. 

Stating their case individually, they can make 
an argument. But here is what they ignore. The 
support of education is not levied, at least in 
principle against individual holdings. It is 


levied against the aggregate wealth of the na- 
tion. If one man happens to have gathered to 
himself as much property as a thousand other 
men have been able to get together, then his 
support of the schools must be a thousand times 
as great, not because he is rich but because he 
happens to have that apportionment of the 


country’s income. Some men, it is true, have 
paid enough taxes in piping times to support a 
whole state university. This, however, was be- 
cause they had that share of the wealth on 
which the state university must draw. 

Besides, the rich, in their fight on the free 
public schools, have been prone to ignore an- 
other age riage education creates wealth. 
Whence did they draw these wondrous sums? 
From business, which in turn thrives on the 
educated wants of men. Suppose we were all 
Hottentots? Where would there be any oppor- 
tunity to make money? How many automobiles 
and radios and electric refrigerators could the 
manufacturers sell to a Hottentot tribe? Or 
packaged groceries, drugs and merchandise in 
general? We say there is a difference of civil- 
ization. True enough, but civilization is only 
education applied to the individual. 

Wealth has acted pretty badly toward educa- 
tion in these times. There is no getting away 
from that. The attack on the free school prin- 
ciple came out of the east, having been started 
among those who send their own sons and 
daughters to private schools. In the middle 
west it has expressed itself largely in taxpayers’ 
drives to force down school costs. 

Schoc | costs needed to be reduced, and they 
have been. The reduction, however, can be car- 


ried wisely only to the point where it begins 
actually to harm the schools—by cutting out 
valuable studies, overcrowding, and making a 
bid for mediocrity rather than excellence in the 
teaching force. At that place there must be a 
halt. 

In this argument between education and 
wealth, education has the better of it. Educa- 
tion has stood by America’s most vital institu- 
tion, the free public school, while wealth has 
looked to its pocket book. It is not at all impor- 
tant to the race or to the nation that any indi- 
vidual shall have great wealth; it is vital that 
every boy and girl shall have a proper education. 

—Milwaukee Journal. 


S YOUR Local organized for the year? Many 
units operated in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on Locals last year and were a powerful 
influence at home and in state affairs. These 
Sata Wines roups studied finance, 
egislation or any other 
Local subject of their own choos- 
ing, assisted by materials furnished through the 
committee. Letters received from many teachers 
associated with active Locals express great sat- 
isfaction and professional growth through Lo- 
cal activities. As was done last year, the presi- 
dents of Locals will soon be invited to a re- 
gional conference for a resume of past activities 
and plans for the year. We urge Locals to be- 
come a going all-year organization. Write to 
the state committee for help. 


HIS caption topped a recent editorial in The 
Capital Times. There—in big type—were 
the call letters of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation. We scanned the paragraphs at a furi- 


oe ous rate, eager to 


k h - 
Booming The W.T. A.?” port sib rs 


mention for befriending the teachers, anxious 
to identify another booster of our association. 
The joy attending the discovery of one more 
friend was cut short when it turned out to be a 
reference to the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance. 
Incidentally, the gist of the article was the edi- 
tor’s refusal to support a drive for local tax- 
payers leagues. 

Moral: When reading initials, look under 
the lid. 
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Will The Schools Do Their Part? 


August 21, 1933 
To School Officials: 


The Nation, under the President’s leadership, is making strenuous 
efforts to end the depression. 


Under the National Recovery Act hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers are increasing wages and putting unemployed men and 
women back on payrolls. 


This is certain to increase production in all lines. More goods 
will be manufactured and these new goods and those that have lain 
on the shelves and in warehouses because the Nation lacked buying 
power, must be sold so that employers may go on paying wages 
and buying materials to be made up and sold, so they may repay 
their loans, or the National Recovery Act WILL FAIL. 


The depression has cut down severely, often stopped entirely, 
school buying. Not only has the pay of teachers been reduced, but 
school terms have been shortened, the size of classes has been in- 
creased, school supplies have been stinted, and often the needed 
textbooks, reference books, and educational equipment have been 
denied. Result—teachers have been made to carry heavier loads, 
they and their pupils have been required to do their work in Jess 
time and without the proper tools; and the children have been the 
chief sufferers. _ 


With the upward swing now well begun there is reason why 
school buying of the needed school books and educational supplies 
and equipment should begin again, and why every. school adminis- 
trator and school official should move to end the moratorium in 
school buying. 


Some districts, I know, are not in a position to buy and pay for 
anything. Many others are in a position to buy the needed books 
and supplies. For no group is it more important that the N.R.A. 
shall be a success than it is for the young people now in the schools. 
In the years ahead, they will be called upon to pay the debts we 
are making now. While conditions now do not offer much, if any, 
opportunity for school boards to restore departments, to increase 
pay or shorten hours, they should wherever possible, join the manu- 
facturers, the merchants and all other classes in that necessary part 
of the Recovery drive: the buying campaign. Wherever possible 
the schools should do their part. 


Cordially yours, 
JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent 
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N THE some half dozen times I have before 
addressed the national radio audience, I have 
dealt exclusively with the dilemmas that har- 

rass the political and economic life of the time. 

To-day, as a missioner of music, I may seem 
a bit out of character. And it may seem to some 
that to speak of music in the midst of the po- 
litical distraction, economic dislocation, and so- 
cial dishevelment that haunt the spirit of civil- 
ized men the world around is a little like fid- 
dling while Rome burns. Would it not be bet- 
ter to declare a moratorium on the arts until 
‘we have made a better job of assuring food, 
clothing, and shelter to the millions? I can al- 
most hear that question coming back to me 
through the air from some listener whose spirit 
has been chilled by the fact of unemployment 
or the fear of insecurity. I feel profoundly the 
mood that makes such a question possible. And 
I should say “‘yes’’ to it if I did not believe that 
the arts—and music most of all—can help rather 
than hinder us in making conquest of the forces 
that to-day threaten the stability of our social 
order and the security of our lives. 

Faced by a temptation extraordinary to sur- 
render to materialism, Jesus of Nazareth re- 
buffed his tempter with the conviction that 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” And the 
great Mohammed once said, “If any man have 
two loaves of bread, let him trade one for a 
narcissus. The bread is nourishment for the 
body, but the narcissus is nourishment for the 
soul.” 

We who went through the Monte Carlo 
madness of the speculative orgy that so nearly 
wrecked our economic order should be ready by 


The Liberalizing Arrts 


Glenn Frank 


President of the University of Wisconsin 





The Role of Music in the Life of the Time* 





now to admit the soundness of these ancient 
words of wisdom that have come down the 
centuries to us from Christ and Mohammed. 

Under the pressure of falling public income, 
we arte here and there suspending from our 
schools such training in the arts as we have 
been able to introduce in these later years, on 
the short-sighted assumption that the arts are 
luxuries that must give way before necessities 
when the purse grows lean. I think a little more 
careful consideration will show us the folly of 
such judgment. For, unless I wholly misunder- 
stand the problem, the arts are vital to the sort 
of education we need if, in the years ahead, we 
are to master instead of being mastered by this 
vast, complex, and swiftly moving technical civ- 
ilization born of science and the machine. 

The mastery of our machine civilization re- 
quires not only as good an education as our 
fathers had but a broader and better education. 
Our fathers faced a simpler world. They could 
get along with an education that would be 
wholly inadequate for modern life. I cannot, 
in the few fleeting minutes at my disposal, sug- 
gest even the skeleton of what I think this edu- 
cation for the future must include. I content 
myself with one aspect of education to which I 
think the arts, in general, and music in particu- 
lar, may make profound and productive con- 
tribution. 

Among other things, the education for the 
future must educate the whole man, not just 
~ *A radio speech given by President Frank, in connection 
with the 1933 State Band Tournament, held at Madison last 
May. President Frank’s views are especially timely, because 
of the constant demands in some communities to eliminate 


music and the related subjects from the school curriculum, as 
a means of ‘‘economy”’. 
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Music Education On The Air 


Wisconsin has pioneered in musical education 
through the radio. Professor E. B. Gorden of the 
University conducted a weekly musical feature over 


his reasoning powers. It must educate his phys- 
ical, emotional, and social reactions as well as 
his reasoning processes. We once thought our 
job was done when we had trained a man to 
think straight. This belief rested on assumption 
that men thought their way into their living. 
We now know that men live their way into 
their thinking more than they think their way 
into their living. Because this is true, the edu- 
cation for the future must, in addition to the 
more obvious diets for the mind, include those 
stimulations and disciplines that sensitize and 
enrich men’s capacity for worthy emotional and 
aesthetic response to some of the overlooked 
needs of modern life. , 

Here, I think, is one of the great and liberat- 
ing ministries of music and the allied arts in 
the educational process. Music is not just a 
thing to relieve the tedium of tired hours, nor 
just a thing to be bought and paid for in con- 
cert halls, not just a thing reserved for profes- 
sional performers, not just a thing to tickle the 
tired business man and amuse his bored wife, 
but a thing that can develop in men the capacity 
for rich and creative emotional and aesthetic 
response to things that the starkly rational mind, 
however well trained, may wholly miss, and, 
in the missing, leave men’s lives infinitely 
poorer. 

Music is, of course, a science as well as an 
art. Just as the art of surgery rests upon the 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, and pathology, 
sO music as an art sinks its roots deep in the 
soil of music as a science. Music, as a science, 
thus takes its place along with the other sciences 
in education and makes a like contribution. But 
music, as an art, may, I think, make some dis- 
tinctive contributions to the life of our time 
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through education, contributions that are none 
the less real because it is difficult to describe 
them in terms of the bookkeeping system of 
credits and grade points by which we make 
futile attempt to capture the more elusive values 
of genuine education. 

Let me suggest, with the utmost brevity, three 
such contributions that music may make to the 
future of American civilization. 

First, music can help men to cultivate the art 
of sensitiveness. 

The clamor and speed of modern life have 
dulled our capacity of sensitive response. We 
must recapture that sensitiveness. I do not mean 
merely a sensitiveness of response to delicacy 
of sound or loveliness of color. Training in the 
arts obviously cultivates that sort of response. I 
mean sensitiveness to the needs and conditions 
of man and his society. 

Whether we shall be able to achieve complete 
control of the new powers arising out of science 
and the machine and bend them to better human 
use may well depend upon whether we can 
educate men to a greater sensitiveness of spirit 
so that our political, social, and economic life 
shall be in the hands of men who actually fee/ 
a kinship with humanity, men who can fee/ the 
tug of famine in China as keenly as they might 
feel the cry of hunger from a brother’s child, 
men who can feel the tragedy of starved minds 
in the hinterland of their own states as poig- 
nantly as they might feel the pathos of the idiot- 
chatter of an abnormal offspring, men who can 
‘be stirred by an annual report of industrial ac- 
cidents, deaths from preventible disease, or the 
spiritual slavery of illiteracy as they might be 
stirred by a brutal murder by gangsters on the 
next street corner, men to whom evidence of 
stupidity, blundering, or malevolence in polit- 
ical, social, or economic leadership is as com- 
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The 1932 Band Clinic 
Annually a picked group of high school musicians 
assemble at Madison for the summer Band Clinic. 
This specialized training has helped to produce 
school bands which place high in national contests. 
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To such sensitiveness of spirit I am convinced 
the arts in education can contribute. 

Second, music can help men to become par- 
ticipants instead of spectators in the leisure-life 
of the nation. 

During office-hours, we are a singularly self- 
sufficient people, but, after office-hours, we are 
pathetically Jecusinns upon bought-and-paid- 
for diversion. If the historian of the future finds 
that we were helpless in the face of an idle 
hour, diversion meaning to us a ticket to some- 
thing, laughter meaning a thing induced by a 
salaried clown, and music meaning a seat at 
the opera, he will, I think, refuse to be im- 
pressed by our elephantine industries, our rapid 
transits, our sky-clutching buildings, and our 
profitable enterprises. For there is a gap some- 
where in the soul of a people that troops into 
the theater, but never produces a folk-drama, 
that crowds into concert halls, but never throws 
off a folk-song as a spark from a glowing iron. 

To the over-coming of the American disease 
of spectatoritis I am convinced the arts in edu- 
cation can contribute. 

Third, music can bring to our all-too-mate- 
rialistic civilization the priceless boon of beauty. 

A nation that forgets beauty will in time find 
even the foundations of its technical and eco- 
nomic achievements crumbling. A people dares 
not allow beauty to become the exclusive pos- 
session of antique dealers and millionaire col- 
lectors unless it wants to face a social reckoning 
sooner or later. 

Beauty is not a thing that can be bought by 
a rich nation; beauty, save as a museum piece, 
is something born in the soul of a sensitive and 
radiant people. 

And beauty—we must not forget—has a very 
intimate bearing = the social content and 
social discontent of a nation. Some years ago, 
as I left the door of my home in New York 
en route to my office, a garbage wagon turned 
the corner from a nearby apartment house. The 
horses slowed down to an almost imperceptible 
walk. The driver turned in the seat, and hold- 
ing the reins with one hand, with reverent care- 
fulness lifted from one of the garbage cans a 
half dozen almost fresh yellow tulips that were, 
I suppose, the discarded reminder of some bril- 





The imaginative and aesthetic values are the true powers of music, for 
they are the divine elements by which the rational elements are animated and 
inspired. They alone give music its power over the emotions of men. They 
alone reach out, touch and affect the hearts of listeners and inspire the recreat- 
ing power ot performers. Without them, music is a dead and empty sound, 
signifying nothing. 


liant dinner party the night before. I thought 
I could sense a glow on the garbage collector's 
face as he laid four of these yellow tulips on | 
the seat beside him and flung the other two to 
a hungry-eyed little girl who was watching him 
from the sidewalk. Four men and a woman 
stopped to watch this little curbstone drama. 
And it was worth watching! It had more to say 
than many of the plays then playing to crowded 
houses on Broadway. As I watched this garbage 
collector, reaching for his tulips, he seemed a | 
symbol of mankind’s universal hunger for 
beauty. Here was a man who, in the midst of 
collecting garbage, loved beauty and shared it. 
I felt, as I watched him drive away, that as 
long as there is something in men that will 
make them search for beauty, even in garbage 
cans, it is safe to assume that, if given the 
chance, they would rather reach for yellow 
tulips than for the red flag of revolution or the 
red sword of war. I think I learned, that morn- 
ing, how revolutionists are made. A revolution- 
ist is a garbage collector who has never found 
yellow tulips on his wagon. 

Social unrest finds its readiest recruits among 
men who have never been able to find beauty 
and joy in their jobs and in their environments. 
It is an old observation that hungry men turn 
radical, but what we are likely to forget is that 
men with full stomachs may still be hungry 
with a gnawing hunger for the things that make 
life free and adventurous and abundant. Maybe 
statesmen have overlooked beauty as a cam- 
paign issue, for men do not revolt against a 
government that is making their work, their 
lives, and their environment beautiful. Beauti- 
ful homes, beautiful factories, beautiful offices, 
beautiful cities, beautiful landscapes, beautiful 
relations in business and industry, a community, 
state, and national life that stimulate and sat- 
isfy men’s hunger for beauty—these are the 
things that turn the ruin of revolt into the 
radiance of creative living. Beauty is better and 
cheaper than the big stick in assuring a con- 
tented and orderly life. 

To these three supreme needs of our time 
the arts in education stand to make productive 
contribution. And music reigns as the queen of 
the arts! 


—RHarold L. Butler 
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“Real democracy means that 
society at its best comes to the 
children of all the people and 
sets lessons for them, makes 
paths for them to all the occu- 
pations which history has 


proved good.” 


Gov. Paul V. McNutt, 
before the N. E. A. 


Governor Paul V. McNutt 
diana Schools have him to thank - - 


Robert Hutchins 


He sees education from “inside” 


: aes November 2-3-4 


For a Professional Treat / » 


[too now to attend the 80th annual conven- 


tion of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 

to be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium on 
November 2-3—4. We honestly believe that this 
fall’s convention program offers more profes- 
sional inspiration than any program we have so 
far presented—which is a rather sweeping state- 
ment, inasmuch as our programs are reputed to 
be some of the best in the United States. 

Your officers have been fortunate in securing 
the speaking services of two great Americans, 
and two great friends of education. It is fitting 
that our program should carry the names of two 
men, in totally unrelated fields, who can inter- 
pret education from the “inside” as well as 
“from without’’. 

The “insider” is Robert Hutchins, President 
of the University of Chicago, and acknowledged 
the world over as a dramatic leader in American 
education. Since President Hutchins became 
head of the University of Chicago that school 
has taken a lead in several important educational 
experiments; changes which promise to mate- 
rially alter educational practices. The presence 
of Robert Hutchins alone would make our con- 
vention program outstanding, but we have a 
second important speaker, in a different field. 

The state of Indiana elected a new governor 
last November—a man who promised to give 
the people of Indiana a school system which 
would reflect honor upon the state. Unlike many 
political candidates, Paul V. McNutt remem- 
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bered his campaign promises when the voters 
of Indiana named him as their choice for gov- 
ernor. During the past six months the schools 
of Indiana have been given a real ‘‘new deal”, 
and they have one man to thank for it—Gov- 
ernor McNutt. Few states have enjoyed such 
far-sighted leadership during these times. As 
past National Commander of the American Le- 
gion Governor McNutt has been in close touch 
with national problems, and has approached the 
problems of state with a practical viewpoint, 
without being blinded by the unreasoning cries 
of economy, irrespective of service. 


Other Headliners You Will Hear 


Other great speakers will appear on the pro- 
gram, and not least famous of these is Frank R. 
Kent, editor of the Baltimore Sun, and acknowl- 
edged as one of our foremost political writers. 
His keen political insight has placed him in a 
position of authority in all matters concerning 
governmental activities, and at no time are his 
ideas of more importance than today. Everyone 
interested in the affairs of our national life will 
be keenly interested in the address of Mr. Kent. 
Plan to hear him! 

Many other educational treats are in store 
for you—the 1933 convention is one educational 
event you cannot afford to miss. We'll see you 
in Milwaukee—and remember the dates; No- 
vember 2~—3-4. 
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re To Speak 
On 


Sectional Programs 


N YEARS past the sectional, or divisional teacher associations have prepared their programs 

independent of the office of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, but this year the W. T. A. 
has co-operated with the sectional groups by furnishing a speaker for their October meet- 
ings. We were extremely fortunate in securing the services of Professor William Kiekhofer, 
head of the Department of Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Kiekhofer’s appearance before educational groups this fall will be especially 
timely, for never before has our generation been faced with the perplexing and important 
economic problems which confront us today. As a nationally known economist Professor 
Kiekhofer is ably fitted to interpret the “New Deal” to us, and to help us understand the 
many dramatic economic measures now commanding the attention of our entire national life. 


We feel sure that Professor Kiekhofer’s participation in the sectional meetings will 
make the sessions of especial profit to all teachers in attendance. 


NORTHERN ... ASHLAND ... OCT. 6 
ENTATIVE plans have been made for the 
meeting of the Northern Education Associa- 

tion, to be held at Ashland, October 6. The 
convention program will be much the same as 
that of last year, with the entire day being de- 
voted to general meetings, a business meeting, 
and musical and dramatic numbers. Under this 
plan there will be no sectional meetings. 

Four well known speakers will appear on 
the general programs. President Frank E. Baker, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, will speak 
on ‘‘The Place of Education in Our Economic 
System’’; Judge Henry Graass of Green Bay 
will address the convention on “Makers of To- 
morrow’s Civilization”; Dr. Rainey Bennett, 
will lecture on “The Man Who Can”; and 
Professor William Kiekhofer, head of the De- 
partment of Economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin will speak on the topic “On the Road to 
Prosperity’. 

Officers of the Northern section are: Gustave 
Zeismer, Ashland, president, and Miss Grace 
Alcorn, Ashland, secretary. 


LAKE SUPERIOR . SUPERIOR . OCT. 5-6 
At TIME of publication the program of the 

Lake Superior Education Association was 
not completed, though a number of the general 
program speakers had been decided upon. The 
two-day program is being built around the slo- 
gan ‘To Social Reconstruction Through a Pur- 
poseful Education.” The detailed program’ is as 
follows: 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 
Morning 
1. Superintendent John Callahan of Wis- 
consin. 
2. Professor Ben Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
3. Mr. Frederic Snyder, Publicist. 
Afternoon 
Sections. 
Evening 
Boston Musical Comedy Company in 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night’. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6 
Morning 
1. Mr. Samuel D. Rosen, Legalist. 
2. Senator F. Ryan Duffy of Wisconsin. 
Afternoon 
1. Professor Kiekhofer, 
Wisconsin. 


University of 
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The meeting will close with a group confer- 
ence conducted by Professor Kiekhofer. 

Officers of the Lake Superior Education As- 
sociation are: V. E. Van Patter, Superior, presi- 
dent; Miss Agnes Kirk, Superior, secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN ...EAU CLAIRE... 
OCT. 12-13 


THE meeting of the Northwestern Wisconsin 

Teachers’ Association, to be held at Eau 
Claire, October 12-13 is replete with outstand- 
ing talent and entertainment. The officers of the 
association have secured a formidable array of 
talent—men and women peculiarly well fitted 
for the task of interpreting modern education in 
the light of present economic problems. 

The Thursday morning session will open 
with a speech by Professor Kiekhofer, whose 
topic will be “On the Road to Prosperity”. He 
will be followed by Miss Francis Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor, who will acquaint her audience 
with various phases of the New Deal, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the part Labor is playing in 
the present period of readjustment. The posi- 
tion of Secretary of Labor has become one of 
the most important cabinet posts during the for- 
mation of industrial codes under the N. R. A., 
and Miss Perkins has played a prominent part 
in the work of the administration. The com- 
bination of Professor Kiekhofer and Miss Per- 
kins on a single morning program should make 
this session of outstanding interest to all teach- 
ers attending the two-day convention. 

The Thursday evening entertainment will be 
furnished by the Scottish Musical Comedy Com- 
pany, presenting ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush”, a 
delightful musical play based on three of Ian 
Maclaren’s works. 


Foster on “Scuttling Our Schools” 


Friday morning two other outstanding speak- 
ers will appear on the program: William Tru- 
fant Foster, Director of the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, New York City, will 
talk on ‘‘Scuttling the Schools’, and he will be 
followed by Lew Sarrett, who will give his 
famous lecture ‘Wings Against the Moon.” 

Music for the general programs will be fur- 
nished by the A Cappella Choir of the Eau 
Claire State Teachers college, an all-sectional 
orchestra, and other musical organizations from 
nearby schools. 

Sectional meetings and round table groups 
will meet on Friday afternoon. Some of the sec- 
tional speakers will be: Judge Geo. Thompson, 
Hudson ; Dr. Lester Pierce, St. Thomas College; 
M. H. Jackson, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
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tion; Dora V. Smith, Associate Prof. of Ed., 
U. of Minn:; and Dr. Herbert Sorenson, U. of 
Minn. 

Officers of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association are: H. C. Mason, River 
Falls, president; Nels Sorenson, St. Croix Falls, 
Ist vice president; Carson Hatfield, Cornell, 
2nd vice president; W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, 
secretary; and E. E. Waters, Shell Lake, 
treasurer. 

& 


WESTERN ... LA CROSSE... OCT. 12-13 


THE annual meeting of the Western Wiscon- 

sin Teachers Association will be held at La 

Crosse, October 12-13, with President E. W. 

Leamer presiding. The program in detail is as 

follows: 
1:15 INvocaTIon—Rev. E. Harris, Methodist Dis- 
trict Superintendent, La Crosse 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME—Sec. A. W. Fager- 
strom, La Crosse Chamber of Commerce 

Music—lInstrumental Music by West Salem 
and Bangor High Schools 

ApprEss—‘“What is Freedom ?’’—President 
G. M. Snodgrass, La Crosse State Teachers 
College 

AppRESS—‘“Technique of Radio Broadcast- 
ing’’—Edgar Roemheld, Manager of 
WKBH Radio Station, La Crosse 

COMMUNITY SINGING—Mr. M. J. Lyon, La 
Crosse, Director 

ApprEss—‘The Place of Education in Our 
Economic System’ — President Frank E. 
Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers College 


Thursday Evening, October 12 


DANCE PROGRAM BY THE ORCHESIS SOCIETY, 
WitH MusicaL Numsers, Teachers Col- 
lege Auditorium 


Friday Morning, October 13 


Music—Aquinas High School Band, Mr. 
Nichols, Director 

ApprEss—‘The Present Depression as the 
Clergy Sees It’—Rev. Alfred Hughes, La 
Crosse 

ApprEss—“The Present Depression as Seen 
by the Educator’—Pres. O. R. Latham, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Friday Afternoon, October 13 


ROUND TABLES 

Music—Viroqua High School Mixed Chorus, 
Miss Klein, Director 

BUSINESS MEETING 

Appress—“‘Economic Recovery’’—Prof. W. H. 
Kiekhofer, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Officers of the Western Wisconsin Teachers 
Association are: E. W. Leamer, La Crosse, presi- 
dent ; Lelah Gribble, Galesville, vice president ; 
and C. A. Whitney, La Crosse, secretary— 
treasurer. 
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dona Laws -- 1933 Legislature 


A 


GREAT deal of important educational legislation was enacted during the past session of 
the legislature. Every school teacher in the state should acquaint himself or herself with 


the new laws, and their relation to school administration. The attending digest will give you an 
idea of the changes which have taken place, as well as a resume of the many legislative pro- 
posals which were defeated. With few exceptions the defeated measures were adverse proposals, 
and their defeat was of distinct benefit to our profession. 





CHAPTER 12—No discrimination shall be practiced 
by public school officials or employes or by teachers’ 
agencies or placement bureaus in the employment of 
teachers in public schools because of their race, na- 
tionality, political or religious affiliations. The pen- 
alty for so-doing is a fine ranging from $25 to $50. 

CHAPTER 41—By provision of this statute, the 
twelfth day of October (which shall be known as 
Landing Day in commemoration of the landing of 
Columbus) is added to the list of Wisconsin legal 
holidays. This does not mean school holiday. School 
exercises according to Section 40.75. 

CHAPTER 59—This is the law levying a tax on 
brewers and bottlers of fermented malt beverages 
(beer), and in Section 2 provides that all receipts 
from the tax until July 1, 1933 be used for school 
purposes as follows: “To aid school districts and 
cities operating under the city school plan which are 
in such financial distress that they cannot complete 
the present school year without assistance from the 
state’; the apportionment of this fund to be made 
by the Emergency Board. Repealed by Chapter 361. 

CHAPTER 99—lIn counties of 500,000 population 
or more the school board may establish additional 
polling places and printed ballots for election of 
members. 

CHAPTER 103—Affects fourth class cities with not 
more than ten per cent of its territory in another 
school district. Such districts may adopt the city 
school plan. 

CHAPTER 126—Is an act “made necessary by a 
public emergency growing out of the depression.” 
The Annuity Board is bound to invest not less than 
70% hereinafter invested in Wisconsin. No payments 
on principal required first three years. 

CHAPTER 127—Enables a district board of a dis- 
trict operating under the district system upon its own 
motion to borrow money in such sums as may be 
needed to meet the immediate expenses of maintain- 
ing the school in such district provided the amount 
does not exceed one half the estimated receipts of the 
district as certified by the state superintendent and 
district clerk. 

CHAPTER 140—State Appropriation Act. Appro- 
priates school aids as follows: Elementary schools, 
$4,375,000; transportation, $200,000; county normal 
schools, $200,000; state graded schools, $125,000; 
high school teacher training, $17,000; crippled chil- 
dren, $100,000; supervising teachers, $200,000; ad- 
vanced courses in rural schools, $750; deaf and cor- 
rective speech, $145,000; county schools of agricul- 
ture and domestic economy, $16,000; state aid for 
vocational education, $255,000; free high schools, 
$175,000. All appropriations are subject to 25% re- 
duction by Emergency Board. 

School Aids Discontinued: Exceptional children, 
vocational scholarships, courses in agriculture, county 
institutes, building construction in consolidated dis- 
tricts. 


CHAPTER 143—Amends child labor law and raises 
school requirements. No child under sixteen may re- 
ceive a permit unless he has completed the highest 
grade of work available in his home district or in 
the district or city in which he wishes to assume 
employment. 

CHAPTER 154—Provides that transportation to and 
from school may be provided by any district for 
crippled children regardless of the distance to and 
from the schoolhouse when such transportation is 
approved by the Crippled Children’s Division. Tui- 
tion is chargeable to town, city, or village. 

CHAPTER 164—All elections or appointments of 
members and officers, authorized by law to be made 
by board of school directors, shall be made by roll 
call vote. (Applies only to Milwaukee city.) 

CHAPTER 170—Enables school districts to invest 
temporarily any of its funds not immediately needed 
in bonds and securities of the United States or of 
any city, county, village, town, or school districts of 
Wisconsin. 

CHAPTER 195—Any school district with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more and containing within its 
boundaries an incorporated village may, at any an- 
nual school district meeting or at any special school 
district meeting called for such specific purpose, by 
resolution adopted by a majority of the ballots cast 
in favor of such resolution, substitute for its district 
board consisting of three members a board consisting 
of five members to be elected at the next ensuing 
annual meeting or at the next ensuing annual refer- 
endum election as follows: The two members whose 
terms have not expired shall complete their respec- 
tive terms and the respective offices for which they 
were elected. Three members who shall be electors 
of the district shall be elected, the one receiving the 
greatest number of votes for a term of three years, 
the second highest for a term of two years and the 
third highest for a term of one year. In case of a tie 
vote the election shall be determined by lot. There- 
after each member shall be elected for a term of 
three years and until his successor is elected. 

CHAPTERS 212 and 300—Relating to* school board 
conventions and institutes. 

1. Repeals institute appropriation. 

2. Repeals payments to county superintendents for 

filing report on time. 

. Conducting school board conventions is made 
optional with county superintendent. School 
board may pay the actual expenses of officers 
incurred in attending such convention, if so de- 
termined at annual meeting. 

. Repeals statute empowering State Superintend- 
ent to grant institute conductors’ licenses. 

. Conducting institutes is optional with county 
superintendents. There shall be no extra com- 
pensation and no expense entailed for such in- 
stitutes’ —Chp. 212. 
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CHAPTER 216—Empowers city school directors to 
reduce salaries required under a salary schedule fixed 
by law, not to exceed 15%, for a period ending 
Dec, 31, 1935." 

CHAPTER 217—Adds a new subsection to section 
40.50. It is (2) (a) and reads as follows: Any 
fourth class city whose territory constitutes all or 
part of one school district and which has at least 
eighty per cent of the entire population of such school 
district may proceed under sections 40.52 or 66.01 
to adopt the plan of school administration provided 
by sections 40.50 to 40.60. Every fourth class city 
shall continue to constitute a common school district 
or operate under the city school plan, whichever sys- 
tem of school administration shall prevail on the 
effective date of this subsection, until changed as 
herein provided. No action heretofore taken by the 
school ser of any such city shall have been in- 
validated by failure to comply with section 40.50 
prior to the effective date of this subsection. (b) Any 
territory in the same school district but outside of 
such city adopting the city school plan is hereby 
attached to such city as provided by section 40.51. 


CHAPTER 218—Section 60.29 (31) permits any 
town board to loan money to any school district op- 
erating under the district system to an amourt not 
exceeding one-half of the estimated receipts to be 
paid not later than August 30 at a rate of interest 
determined by the town board. 


CHAPTER 221—Creates section 62.28 and provides 
that the common council of any city of the fourth 
class may levy a tax of not to exceed two-tenths of a 
mill for equipment, supervision, and instruction to 
carry on public educational and recreational activities, 


CHAPTER 232—Lowers the minimum salary from 
seventy-five dollars to sixty-five dollars for the 
1933-34 and 1934-35 school years. 


CHAPTER 237—Creates section 340.85 and provides 
a severe penalty for hazing in public schools. 


CHAPTER 241—Raises the tuition of nonresident 
pupils in county normal schools to not to exceed two 
dollars per week. (Applies automatically to High 
School Training Departments.) 


CHAPTER 245—Adds subsection (1a) to section 
40.07 and provides for increasing the number of 
members on school board to five when a city of the 
fourth class is included and not under the city plan 
of school government, (40.50 to 40.60). 


CHAPTER 247—Amends subsections (2), (4), (5), 
and (7) of section 40.07, requiring 100 signers on 
petition and polls open from one to eight in counties 
with population of 500,000 or more. 

CHAPTER 278—Amends subsection (8) of section 
40.85 to read, “If the application is filed after the 
school year and before the annual school meeting the 
order shall be effective from and after date of filing. 
If the application is filed after the annual school 
meeting the order shall not be effective before the 
end of the school year.” 

CHAPTER 307—All real estate owned or held by 
any of the funds invested by the Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board (other than constitutional trust funds) 
shall be assessed and taxed in the same manner as 
privately owned real estate. 

CHAPTER 333—Amends section 40.17 subs. 1 so 
that the $300 limitation does not apply to districts 
maintaining a high school and at least one graded 
school. 

CHAPTER 342—Appropriates $40,000 to the Emer- 
gency Board. for various expenses connected with nec- 


essary cooperation with federal authorities “and to 
survey the educational system of the state.” 

CHAPTER 345—Amends Section 14.32 relating to 
out-of-state travel expense of state officials and em- 
ployes. Only such expenses as fall within the official 
line of duty will be audited. 

CHAPTER 346—Provides that the apportionment of 
elementary school aid shall, for this year, be made 
according to the original certification made by the 
state superintendent. It provides that districts and 
cities receiving less under said certification than they 
would have received under the law as it now stands, 
shall be reimbursed fifty per cent of the difference, 
said money to be appropriated from beer tax proceeds. 

This Act also amends Chapter 59, Laws of 1933, 
by setting up the tax proceeds thereof prior to July 1, 
1933, as a Poses! appropriation. Any part of 
such appropriation not otherwise allotted by statute 
shall be allotted by the Emergency Board to school 
districts and to cities in financial distress. 

The apportionment made to carry out the provi- 
sions of Chapter 346 have been made out of a total 
amount available of $168,731.21 as certified by the 
Secretary of State on August 15. The amount paid to 
districts and cities is approximately $127,000 which 
leaves about $41,000 balance to be distributed by the 
Emergency Board to schools in financial distress. 

During the legislative session many news items 
carried statements to the effect that beer tax pro- 
ceeds would be available for elementary schools un- 
able to continue. As far as the JOURNAL has been 
able to determine there will be no money for this 
purpose during the bi-ennium other than the above 
mentioned amount. 

Bill 383-S by Senator Clifford, which would have 
provided funds for needy schools for each year of 
the bi-ennium, was vetoed by the governor. 


CHAPTER 365—Relating to teachers’ licenses. 
Amends Sec. 39.29 subs. (6) so that teaching ex- 
perience required for renewal of licenses or the un- 
limited certificate may be had in a parochial or 
private school. 

CHAPTER 399—Each county which employed two 
supervising teachers and had 125 elementary teachers 
under the supervision of the county superintendent 
shall be entitled to aid for both such teachers for the 
school year 1932-33. 

CHAPTER 400—Creates a legislative interim com- 
mittee to study and make a report on taxation and 
the co-ordination of state and federal tax systems. 


CHAPTER 412—Amends Section 40.87 (4) (a) by 
adding to the first sentence the following:—"‘provided 
that until July 1, 1935, the emergency board may 
authorize distribution of aid to any county whose 
failure to meet the requirements a this paragraph 
was caused by inability to collect taxes assessed for 
this purpose after, in good faith, making every effort 
to do so.” 

CHAPTER 415—Changes method of apportioning 
public utility taxes to school dists. 

CHAPTER 417—The Annuity Board is authorized 
and instructed to pay from the contingent fund to 
Mrs. John Stafford, widow of John Stafford, who 
died in 1917, the sum of $4800 in instalments of 
fifty dollars per month. (The payment hereby ordered 
will be contested.) 

CHAPTER 426—Provides for semi-annual payment 
of taxes commencing with the 1935 tax roll. Repeals 
Sec. 74.15 which gave school tax levies priority in 
apportionments by local treasurers. Beginning with 
the 1935 taxes, collected in 1936, the town, city or 
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village treasurer shall pay to each school treasurer 
such proportions of the school levy as the balance 
of the general property taxes collected bears to the 
total general property tax levy for all purposes in- 
cluded in the tax roll, exclusive of levies for state 
trust fund loans. 


CHAPTER 445—Changed the method of determin- 
ing the number of elementary teachers, effective for 
the school year 1932-33. Under the new law each 
school year determines its own standard, instead of 
the old standard of May 1, 1929, which was constant. 

The new law for determining the number of ele- 
mentary teachers for state and county aid is as 
follows: 


(a) Before a school with one elementary teacher 
can become a two-teacher school, the average 
daily attendance must be at least 40. 


(b) In schools with two elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 25 
and 60, but when the average daily attend- 
ance falls below 25, state and county aid can 
be given for only one teacher. 


(c) In schools with three elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 61 
and 90. 

(d) In schools with four elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 91 
and 120. 


(e) In schools with five elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 121 
and 150. 


(f) Such number of teachers in excess of five, as 
is obtained by dividing the average daily at- 
tendance in excess of 150 by 30, counting 
fractions as whole numbers, but no district, 
village or city can receive state and county aid 
for a greater number of elementary teachers 
than were actually employed. 


Chapter 445 makes two other changes in the equal- 
ization law. The base of $250,000 equalized valua- 
ation back of each elementary teacher is changed to 
$200,000, and the maximum limit under the equali- 
zation feature is $350.00. 

CHAPTER 457—Adds a new section to 40.21 mak- 
ing the tuition of elementary and high school stu- 
dents of school age residing at county institutions a 
charge against the county. 


CHAPTER 494—Amends Subs. 1 of Sec. 1, Chap- 
ter 495. A school district meeting may authorize 
the board to transport all pupils of school age in the 
district. The board of every consolidated district, or 
the board in a district which has voted to close its 
school and pay tuition and transport, shall transport 
all pupils over two miles from the schoolhouse. The 
board of a common school shall provide transporta- 
tion for all children over 214 miles from the school. 
In the case of a union high school transportation 
shall be provided for all pupils over four miles from 
the union high school. 


In case the board fails to provide transportation 
the parents may provide wiulie transportation for 
their children and shall be paid by the district at the 
rate of 20¢ per day for the first child and ten cents 
per day for each additional child. Children must at- 
tend 120 days during the year unless prevented by 
absence from the district. Districts shall receive state 
aid at the rate of 10¢ per day for each child trans- 
ported, 


CHAPTER 495—The board of any district which 
has suspended school shall pay the tuition of all 


children of school age residing in the district who 
attend other district schools during such suspension. 
They shall provide transportation to and from school 
for all children more than two miles from the near- 
est school which they may attend. The district shall 
receive the regular county and state aid on account 
of such transportation and in the event such district 
shall provide such transportation for all children re- 
siding more than two miles from the nearest school 
which they may attend one hundred dollars additional 
state aid. 


Unsuccessful Legislative Proposals 


Measures introduced on the Retirement Fund 
ranged in purpose from outright abolition of the sys- 
tem to those directing the manner of investing the 
funds. One of the latter passed, but we are advised 
it will not affect the interests of members. 


A bill directing teachers to use a certain method in 
teaching citizenship for thirty minutes each week had 
no support from school people or the State De- 
partment. 


There were at least four bills to establish tax lim- 
itations. The Association joined with other groups 
in opposition to these. During the closing days of 
the session a joint resolution calling for a referendum 
to include a tax limit in the Constitution was intro- 
duced but failed of adoption. 

Quite a few measures affecting the minimum salary 
law were offered. Several were drastic in purpose. 

A bill to take away the right of boards to allow 
attendance at conventions and institutes with pay re- 
appeared under the same sponsorship as in a previous 
session, 


Efforts to secure high school aid were made and 


‘four bills introduced for the purpose. 


A bill to decrease the term of county superin- 
tendents to two years received very little support. 


Quite a number of measures to prevent double 
earning power of married couples in public service 
were offered. 


A bill seeking to purge the schools of alleged 
atheism received more publicity than serious con- 
sideration. 


An attempt was made to remove the one and one- 
half mill tax limit for local boards of vocational 
education. Another regressive proposal provided that 
the population level of 5000 determining establish- 
ment of vocational education be raised to 10,000. 


The supervising teacher system was a target again. 
Bills of various sorts were introduced, most of which 
placed the system upon an optional basis at the dis- 
cretion of county boards. 

School holiday bills were introduced. 

A bill providing tenure for cities was supported by 
various professional and lay groups. 

One measure would have removed all state aid for 
county normal schools, 

A serious blow at kindergartens was embodied in 
one bill. 

Bills providing for reorganization of the Univer- 
sity Board of Regents and another for a State Board 
of Education were defeated in the last days of the 
session. 
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Chicago Convention 


of the N. E. A. 


HE compelling power of a strong convention 
program was shown repeatedly at the recent 
summer meeting of the N. E. A. In spite of 
the fascination of A Century of Progress which 
was very close at hand, the attendance at all 
of the meetings far exceeded expectations. One 
department reported the largest attendance on 
record and had to move to larger quarters for 
adequate accommodations. Further evidence of 
the strength of the program as well as of the 
serious purpose of those who came was the 
fact that there was little of the going and com- 
ing during meetings which often characterizes 
convention sessions. In contrast to the spirit of 
depression which pervaded the atmosphere at 
Minneapolis, a definite feeling of optimism 
showed itself throughout the meeting. The hard 
fought battles of the past year together with the 
quickened pulse in the economic world during 
recent months have developed a new courage 
for the struggle which is still ahead in education. 


American Education Evaluated 


Evaluating American Education was the gen- 
eral theme of the convention. A sharp distinc- 
tion was made between the prosperity concep- 
tion of education as a form of insurance for 
higher incomes and the more recent attitude 
that how to live must be emphasized more than 
how to make a living. The importance of re- 
vitalizing the curriculum in the light of recent 
social trends so that education may have a guid- 
ing hand in the changing order was stressed by 
many of the speakers. Dr. Charles Judd called 
for a new curriculum and urged that the schools 
present lessons on taxation, governmental or- 
ganization of our cities and states, and other 
pressing public questions in such lively form 
that parents will be forced to discuss these prob- 
lems with their children. President Robert 
Hutchins suggested a reorganization of our 
school system. He would combine the last years 
of high school with the first two years of col- 
lege in local institutions whose work should 
be not to prepare students for universities but 
rather to give them work of a terminal nature 
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in which they are prepared for life. He would 
organize the junior, senior, and master’s years 
in the colleges of liberal arts in a program of 
yk aE in arts, literature, and science. He 

eclared it would be difficult to find any uni- 
versity in this country which could answer to 
the definition of a real university. The most 
significant report of the convention was that of 
the Committee on Social Economic Objectives 
which showed the necessity for a restatement 
of our national goals. It outlined ten desirable 
objectives which Americans must keep con- 
stantly in mind if they hope to enrich the life 
of the nation. 

The economic aspects of the educational situ- 
ation occupied a large place in the convention 
discussion. President Paul Stetson of the De- 
partment of Superintendence asserted that the 
800,000 teachers of the country must unite 
with the 2,000,000 members of parent-teacher 
associations, the 40,000 school board members, 
and the many civic associations to form a 
“mighty weapon for the defense of education.” 
They must get the facts to the people and make 
absolutely clear that education not only favors 
but is practicing constructive economy. 

Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, expressed his view of the question when 
he said: ‘Economy in other directions for the 
sake of maintaining and improving our educa- 
tional facilities would be only common sense. 
Here is the last place where we should econ- 
omize and the first where we should increase 
our outlay. Our chief interest as a government 
is education, and unwise economy that will cut 
at the roots of our system of free and universal 

(Continued on page 20) 
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casi of the Committee on Reorganization 


FTER careful consideration of the objections and suggestions made at the vari- 

ous open meetings of the Committee, the Committee on Reorganization sub- 

mits the following revision of the Constitution with the recommendation that the 
plan be tried out for at least two years before final adoption. 


All local groups should make a careful study of the proposed revisions, and instruct 
their delegates how to vote on the question of reorganization. A great deal of unnecessary 
discussion can be avoided by a careful study of the proposed revisions. DELEGATES 
SHOULD BE INSTRUCTED BY LOCAL GROUPS. 





(Proposed changes noted in jtalics. All words in parentheses would be replaced 
by italicised phrases) 


ADOPTED 1921 
ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECTS 


The name and objects of this organization 
shall be as set forth in the Act of the Legis- 
lature, entitled ‘““An Act to Incorporate the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 


AMENDED 1922-1924 


ARTICLE II 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


SECTION 1. There shall be two classes of 
members in the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, viz., (1) active and (2) associate. Teach- 
ers actively engaged in educational work, in- 
cluding those in supervisory and administrative 
positions, shall be eligible to active membership. 
Any other person shall be eligible to associate 
membership and shall be entitled to full privi- 
leges of the association, except the right to vote 
and hold office. 

SECTION 2. All membership dues shall be 
(two) three dollars a year payable annually in 
advance. Dues shall be paid to the secretary of 
the association or to the proper officer of any 
local organization. (at least ten days before the 
annual meeting of the association.) 


ARTICLE III 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


SECTION 1. ‘Ghe executive powers and author- 
ity of the association shall be lodged in the offi- 
cers of the association provided for in this 
constitution. 


SECTION 2. All legislative powers of the as- 
sociation shall be vested in a Representative 
Assembly which shall be organized and exist 
as hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS, ELECTIONS AND TERMS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the association 
shall be a President, (three) one Vice-Presi- 
dent, (s), Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of tne (President) four officers, the re- 
tiring President ex-officio, and six (other) 
members at Jarge,three of whom shall be men 
and three of whom shall be women; and one 
member elected by each recognized Division of 
the W. T. A. (All officers of the association at 
the time this constitution takes effect shall serve 
until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were elected.) 

SECTION 2. All officers of the association ex- 
cept members of the Executive Committee who 
are elected by the Divisions, shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly, by ballot, by a majority vote of all 
members of the Representative Assembly pres- 
ent and voting. 

SECTION 3. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent (s) shall be elected annually and serve for 
one year. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after two suc- 
cessive elections for such terms of one year, re- 
spectively, such Secretary and such Treasurer 
may be elected for terms of three years, re- 
spectively. (Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, except the President, shall be elected 
and serve for terms of three years each. At the 
annual meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly in 1922, one member of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected to serve for one year, 
one member to serve for two yeats, and one 
member to serve for three years. Thereafter 
two members of the Executive Committee shall 
be elected annually, in the manner herein pro- 
vided, to serve for terms of three years.) Di- 
vision members of the Executive Committee 
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shall be elected annually by the Division As- 
semblies, one from each recognized division. 
The six members at large of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be oar and serve for terms of 
three years each. 


ARTICLE V 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the (association and) Representa- 
tive Assembly and of the Executive Committee, 
and shall perform such other duties as may 
be imposed by the provisions of this constitu- 
tion and any resolution adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and such other duties as 
customarily pertain to an executive officer. (‘Lhe 
President shall, by and with the advice, assist- 


ance and consent of the Executive Committee, @ 


prepare the program for the annual meeting of 
the association and submit a copy of same to 
the Secretary in time for publication and dis- 
tribution as hereinafter provided.) 

SECTION 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form such duties as may be imposed by the 
provisions of this constitution and any resolu- 
tion adopted by the Representative Assembly. 
If for any reason the President is unable to 
perform the duties of his office, (the executive 
committee shall select one of the vice presidents 
to act in his stead) the Vice-President shall act 
in his stead, and (such Vice-President) shall 
perform the duties pertaining to the office of 
President and shall exercise all the powers and 
authority conferred upon the President for the 
time during which the President is unable to 
perform the duties of his office. If for any rea- 
son the President and Vice-President are in- 
capacitated from attending to the duties of the 
office the executive committee shall designate 
one 4 its members to perform the duties of 
President. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary shall devote his 
full time to the duties of his office and shall 
be entitled to receive such annual salary as shall 
be authorized by the Representative Assembly. 
The Secretary shall be the custodian of all docu- 
ments and files belonging to the association. 
He shall make and keep a full and fair perma- 
nent record, in the form of minutes, of all meet- 
ings of the Association, the Representative As- 
sembly, and the Executive Committee, which 
records shall be open to inspection by any mem- 
ber of the Association during regular and rea- 
sonable business hours. Under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, he shall have charge 
of the compilation, publication and distribution 
of the (annual program and the official pro- 
ceedings of the association. He shall provide 


each member of the association with a copy of 
the annual program at least thirty days before 
the date set for the opening of the annual meet- 
ing of the association) Journal of Education 
and shall publish therein the annual program 
by Divisions. The Secretary shall countersign 
all checks issued by the Treasurer, issue mem- 
bership cards or tickets, account to the Treas- 
urer for all moneys received by him for or on 
behalf of the association, keep an accurate list 
of all members of the association, keep an ac- 
curate list of all locals organized under the pro- 
visions of this constitution and the number of 
members in each such local, make an annual 
report to the Representative Assembly, and per- 
form such other duties as customarily pertain to 
the office of Secretary or which may be imposed 
by the provisions of this constitution or any 
resolution adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly. 

SECTION 4. The Treasurer shall be the cus- 
todian of the funds of the association and shall 
make payment therefrom only upon check or 
voucher, countersigned by the Secretary author- 
ized by resolution of the Representative Assem- 
bly or the Executive Committee. He shall keep 
the books of account concerning the funds of 
the association in such form and in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which books shall be open to inspection 
by any member of the association during regu- 
lar and reasonable business hours. The Treas- 
urer shall furnish a bond to the association in 
such form and in such amount as may be pre- 
scribed by the (Representative Assembly or 
the) Executive Committee, which bond shall 
indemnify the association against any loss which 
may result from any action or failure to act on 
the part of such Treasurer. All fees and charges 
incidental to the procuring and furnishing of 
such bond shall be paid by the association. The 
Treasurer shall make an annual report to the 
Representative Assembly showing the receipts 
and expenditures for the period covered by such 
report and such report shall contain all matters 
pertaining to the funds and financial condition 
of the association. 

(SECTION 5. The offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer may be held by the same person by 
resolution to that effect duly adopted by the 
Representative Assembly.) 

SECTION (6) 5. Subject to the provisions of 
this constitution and the acts of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, the Executive Committee shall 
have full charge of the work of the association 
in the interim between the annual meetings of 
the Representative Assembly. Annual meetings 
of the Executive Committee shall be held at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the 
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(association) Representative Assembly. Other 
meetings ot the Executive Committee may be 
held upon call of the chairman or upon written 
request to the chairman of (three) seven mem- 
bers of such committee and upon due notice 
of the time and place of holding such meeting 
being given to each member of such committee. 
The Executive Committee shall prepare and 
submit to the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly a budget for the ensuing year, 
which budget shall set forth the estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the period covered 
thereby. When a budget has been approved by 
a majority vote of the Representative Assem- 
bly, the Executive Committee shall have power 
to authorize the expenditure of the association’s 
funds in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions thereof. Expenditures of the association’s 


funds, not authorized by the budget, may be ® 


authorized by the Executive Committee, in an 
emergency, by a two-thirds vote of the entire 
membership of such committee. The Executive 
Committee shall have power to make (such) 
contracts for the association, (provided such 
contracts have been authorized * the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Executive Committee) 
and it shail have power to fill by appointment 
all vacancies in any office of the association oc- 
curring after the annual meeting, but such ap- 
pointees shall serve only until the general elec- 
tion held at the annual meeting next following 
such appointment. The Executive Committee 
shall (exercise such other powers as may be 
delegated to it by the Representative Assembly 
and shall) make a report to the Representative 
Assembly annually in writing covering its ac- 
tions during the preceding year. The financial 
statement of such report may be combined with 
the report of the Treasurer. 


ARTICLE VI 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


SECTION 1. The Representative Assembly 
shall be composed of active members of the 
association chosen every year by the locals 
authorized by the association. Each local shall 
be entitled to one representative in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for each fifty active mem- 
bers of such local or major fraction thereof, 
and such representatives shall be chosen by the 
locals at least fifteen days prior to the opening 
session of the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Representation shall be 
based on membership as paid to the Executive 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


SECTION 2 (The Representative Assembly 


shall meet annually, holding its first session on 
the first day of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at an hour and place to be designated 
in the annual program. Subsequent sessions 
shall be held, during the annual meeting of 
the association, at such times and places as shall 
be designated in the annual programs, but the 
times and places of holding such subsequent 
sessions may be changed by majority vote of 
the Representative Assembly.) The annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly shall 
be held at a time and place to be designated by 
the Executive Committee. Special meetings may 
be called by a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee. 


(SECTION 3. The President of the associa- 
tion shall preside at all sessions of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Secretary of the 
association shall act as Secretary of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly.) 


SECTION (4) 3. All persons who shall pre- 
sent a certificate of election as a representative, 
certified by the president and secretary of any 
local entitled to be represented in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, but no person shall be 
entitled to a seat in the permanent organization 
of the Representative Assembly until creden- 
tials in the form of a certificate of election shall 
have been approved and issued to such person 
by a Committee on Credentials chosen by the 
Executive Committee. Appeals from any deci- 
sions of the Committee on Credentials may be 
taken to the Representative Assembly. The roll 
approved by the Committee on Credentials shall 
constitute the body to decide all such appeals, 
but no contesting representatives shall have the 
right to vote on any matter involving such 
appeals. 


SECTION (5) 4. The Representative Assem- 
bly, subject to the provisions of the Articles of 
Incorporation and the constitution, shall have 
full power to transact all the business of the 
association at the annual meetings thereof, to 
enact legislation relative to the work of the as- 
sociation, the organization of locals, the duties 
of officers and committees and such other mat- 
ters properly within the scope of legislative 
action. The Representative Assembly shall de- 
termine its own rules of procedure and shall 
have power to establish an official organ of the 
association to be published periodically. The 
Representative Assembly shall have the power 
over all funds of the association and shall con- 
trol the i fae thereof, except as such 
power may be delegated to the Executive Com- 
mittee by act of the Representative Assembly, 
and shall adopt a budget for the association 
annually. All powers of the association not spe- 
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cifically delegated by the Representative Assem- 
bly, or otherwise authorized by the Articles of 
Incorporation and the constitution, are reserved 
to the Represeritative Assembly. 


(SECTION 6. Eliminated from present con- 
stitution. ) 


SECTION (7) 5. A majority of members of 
the permanent organization of the Representa- 
tive Assembly shall constitute a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number may adjourn. 


ARTICLE VII 
LOCALS 


SECTION 1. Any group of teachers to the 
number of (fifty), 35 or more, or a major 
fraction thereof, if that city or system does not 
employ 35 teachers, may form a local organi- 
zation and such local organization when so or- 
ganized shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as hereinbefore 
provided when gages therefor has been made 
to and approved by the Representative Assem- 
bly or the Executive Committee. Any school 
system having fewer than 35 teachers but more 
than a major fraction thereof must have a hun- 
dred per cent enrollment to secure representa- 
tion. In communities having less than a major 
fraction of 35, the county shall be the basis of 
organization. Such locals shall be known and 
designated in the records of the association in 
the following manner: [Name of County] 
County Local No. --, Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation. In any city school system not more 
than one local shall be established in any one 
school building. The petition for the establish- 
ment of a local shall be made to the Representa- 
tive Assembly or to the Executive Committee 
and shall be accompanied by a list of names of 
all teachers forming such local, the names of the 
officers thereof and the dues to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association for said teachers for one 
year unless such dues have been previously paid 
for the then current year, in which case a state- 
ment covering all such previously paid dues 
shall be made. The form of government of any 
such local shall not be prescribed nor controlled 
by the state association. When the petition of 
any such local shall have been approved by the 
Representative Assembly or the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association shall issue credentials to such local 
entitling such local to all rights and privileges 
contained herein. 


(SECTION 2. Rights and privileges accorded 
to locals by the Laren of this constitution 
shall be renewed annually upon payment of 


dues to the Wisconsin Teachers Association for 
all teachers forming the membership of such 
locals. ) 


ARTICLE VIII 


DIvIsIONS 


SECTION 1. The seven existing territorial di- 
vision teacher associations, namely the South- 
ern, the Central, the Northern, the Lake Supe- 
rior, the Northeastern, the Northwestern, the 
Western, and the Southeastern to be organized, 
shall form the basis for the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. New divisions or consolida- 
tions may be authorized by the Representative 
Assembly. 


SECTION 2. Each local as above organized 
shall decide to which Division it will affiliate, 
provided that notice of change of affiliation 
shall be given officers of the Division one year 
in advance. 

SECTION 3. There shall be established a Divi- 
sion Delegate Assembly in each Division, rep- 
resentation in such Division Assembly to be on 
a basis of one for every 35 members of locals 
or major fraction thereof. 

SECTION 4. It shall be the privilege of the 
Division Delegate Assemblies to initiate educa- 
tional policies for recommendation to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

SECTION 5. Membership in the W. T. A. 
shall entitle the holder to attend any or all 
Division meetings. 

SECTION 6. There shall be one combination 
fee of three dollars for State and Division asso- 
ciations, two dollars of which shall go to the 
state association, and one dollar of which shall 
go to the division association, payable either to 
the Secretary of the W. T. A. or to the Secre- 
taries of the Divisions. 

SECTION 7. The several divisions shall elect 
their own officers, choose their own representa- 
tives, and adopt their own rules for their guid- 
ance, providing such rules are in harmony with 
the Constitution and By-laws of this association. 
The officers of the Divisions of the W. T. A. 
shall make their own programs and determine 
the times and places of their meetings in con- 
ference with the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

An amount to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be included in the annual 
budget of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
to be invested in talent agreed to by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation and the Division presidents and to be 
divided equally among the Divisions, subject to 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE (VIII) IX 


ANNUAL MEETINGS—AND PROCEEDINGS 


(SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the as- 
sociation shall be held at such time and place 
as may be determined by a majority vote of the 
Representative Assembly. In the event of the 
inability of the Executive Committee to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the accornmoda- 
tion and comfort of the members at the time 
and place so selected the Executive Committee 
shall have power to change the time and place 
of such annual meeting.) 

SECTION 1. The proceedings of the annual 
meetings shall be published in the official pub- 
lication of the association. 


ARTICLE (IX) X 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This constitution may be altered, 
amended or repealed at any regular meeting of 
the Representative Assembly by a two-thirds 
vote of the representatives present and voting; 
but any proposed change must be submitted to 
the Secretary in writing at least sixty days be- 
fore the date of such notice thereof, published 
and distributed to each local at least thirty days 
before such meeting. 

(SECTION 2. This constitution shall take ef- 
fect at the close of the 1921 meeting of the 
association. ) 





The Chicago Convention of the N. E. A. 


(Continued from page 15) 


education may prove to be a fatal economy. To 
be great ana noble and free, America must be 
educated.” 


President Frank Warns Against 
False Economy 


One of the high spots of the convention was 
the great mass meeting on The Emergency in 
Education which packed Medinah Temple on 
Monday night. President Glenn Frank made an 
eloquent plea for the future of American edu- 
cation. He asserted that there is a time in eco- 
nomic recovery when balancing the nation’s life 
is more important than balancing the nation’s 
budget. The need for economy is unquestioned, 
but the nature of it is difficult to determine. He 
pointed out the danger of outside interests dic- 
tating the program in our schools and gave 
warning of what has happened to the freedom 
of teaching in Italy, Russia, and Germany. The 
future of America depends upon the degree to 
which our educational institutions succeed in 
developing in our citizens a flexible intelligence 
for handling our social and economic problems. 
Our schools must be free to lead us away from 
the inflexible tradition which has held us in its 
gtip during past generations. Governor Paul 
McNutt of Indiana gave concrete illustration of 
the duty of the state toward education by show- 
ing the protective measures his own state legis- 
lature had passed for the schools in its recent 
session. 

The most heated debate in the representative 


assembly took place on the last morning when 
the proposed amendment to the bylaws remov- 
ing the provision for ex officio delegates was 
being discussed. It failed to get the necessary 
two-thirds vote, but those who had been urging 
the change promptly re-introduced the question 
for consideration next year. The creation of an 
art department was authorized, and it will take 
its place by the side of the twenty-two other de- 
partments of the N. E. A. which function in 
the interests of various branches of education. 

Miss Jessie Gray of Philadelphia is the new 
president of the association. She is a classroom 
teacher in The Thaddeus Stevens Practice School 
of the Philadelphia Normal Training Depart- 
ment, and she is the only women who has ever 
been elected to the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. For several 
years she served as president of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey, former oe apna cane of Los Angeles 
schools, was made an honorary president of the 
N. E. A. to take the place of the late Albert E. 
Winship. Miss Blanche McCarthy of Appleton 
was re-elected as the state director for Wiscon- 
sin. The following people were elected to com- 
mittee .positions for this state: Mr. Alfred 
Reschke of Milwaukee, Committee on Creden- 
tials; Miss Lotta B. Fowler of Milwaukee, Com- 
mittee on Necrology; and Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick of Superior, Committee on Resolutions. 
The summer meeting of the N. E. A. for 1934 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 
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emember the Other Fellow’ 


Antoinette Baker 
Janesville High School 





A SCHOOL PROJECT WITH A HEALTHY SOCIAL OBJECTIVE 





dinner? How do you sign a hotel regis- 

ter? Do you have to swallow that bit of 
chicken bone? These questions are some of the 
many asked—and answered—at the high school 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, during Courtesy Week, 
a week approached with doubt and recalled 
with pleasure. 

The week was largely in the hands of the 
students who, planning for the week, formed 
committees me asked teachers to attend com- 
mittee meetings. Miss Alice Hagan, Miss Kath- 
erine Davies, and Mr. Orville Keesey were 
asked to be the faculty advisors. The students 
asked for and followed suggestions, but were 
almost entirely responsible for what happened. 
At a faculty meeting held before the campaign 
opened a student had his “innings” by suggest- 
ing that the teachers be models for the cam- 
paign. (It was subtly suggested that impatience, 
nagging, and the like were bad manners!) 

At the opening of the week a senior boy 
talked to the school, telling the young people 
of the week; its purpose, and what was required 
of them. Because people all do their best work 
when they know exactly what to do, and be- 
cause organization and concentration ordinarily 
give desired results, each teacher was prepared 
with sheets containing the following material: 
I. The week’s motto: “Remember the Other Fel- 


low’, an explanation of the week’s purpose and 
plans, and instructions for advisory groups. 


H ain do you eat a raw banana at a formal 


II. Suggestions for advisory groups: Tuesday's dis- 
cussion 


1. Use of slogans in advisory group (and a 
list of useable slogans) 

2. Student talks to open the discussion 

3. Talks by older students from other advisory 
groups (a committee furnished speakers if 
the group requested them) 

. Student questions to open discussion (fol- 
lowed by some examples of questions per- 
tinent to school life, and suggestions, such 
as a question box, for encouraging dis- 
cussions) 

. Actual discussion: 

a. Courtesy in advisory group 
toward each other 
toward the adviser 
toward the bank cashier or collector 
. Courtesy in hall conduct 
between classes 
at drinking fountains 
mornings and noon 
. Assembly attitudes 
. Study hall conduct 
. Class room attitudes—relationships be- 
tween students, and student-teacher re- 
lationships 
f. Courtesy in Cafeteria 
“If the students are conscious of a need for cour- 
tesy, can the discussion then assume the phase of fol- 
low-up, or ‘What can we as individuals do about it?’, 
or ‘How can we attain a school-wide attitude of con- 
sideration?’ This might be continued during the Thurs- 
day period, with particular emphasis on the definite 
things to do as social couretsy, such as: 

Manners—opening doors, etc., voice modula- 
lation, manner of speech, etc. 

Social customs—how to act at parties, how to 
treat elders, etc. 
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“Following is a list of definite practices prevalent 
throughout school which might be suggestive for dis- 
cussion (This does not attempt to be exhaustive— 
neither will they apply to all groups): 


1. Running and shouting in halls. 
2. Crowding and visiting at drinking foun- 
tains. 
3. ‘Milling’ crowds in halls before school. 
4, Throwing paper around halls. 
5. Rushing in to advisory group the last 
minute. 
. Loud talking at beginning of class. 
. Pushing and walking on left between 
classes. 
. Inattention to announcements in advisory 
groups. 
. Lack of attention to assembly speaker. 
. Talking out of turn in class. 
. Addressing students and teachers as ‘say’ 
or ‘hey’. 
. Teacher’s desk and what it contains is 
private. 
. Looking at a class-book over 
shoulder. 
14. Crowding when leaving assembly. 
15. Lack of courtesy to student reciting—in- 
terruptions and hand-raising. 
16. Erasing notices from boards marked ‘save’. 
17. General lack of politeness. 


teacher's 


“The success of the campaign depends upon the 
ability to reach the individual student and make him 
conscious of a need for more consideration and more 
courtesy. If the programs in advisory groups can be 
handled through a student committee, it may be less 
‘preachy’ and more effective.” 


On Monday, Dr. Ganfield of Carroll College 
spoke on “‘Courtesy’”’ during the regular assem- 
bly period; on Tuesday, seniors talked to under- 
classmen groups of thirty to forty; in the 
Wednesday assembly, the dramatic club pre- 
sented a play written and directed by Miss 
Katherine Dunsmoor of the English depart- 
ment; Wednesday morning, Mr. Frank Kreml, 
police officer in Evanston, Illinois, A at a 
special assembly for boys; Wednesday after- 


noon, Mr. Kreml spoke at a special general 
assembly ; on Thursday, the advisory groups led 
by the teacher, discussed courtesy and etiquette ; 
and in Friday’s assembly Miss Agnes Krog’s 
speech classes presented correct and incorrect 
ways of doing daily acts—introductions, tele- 
phoning, etc. 


Posters to Stimulate Interest 


One of the two show cases in the main hall 
was devoted to commercial courtesy posters. 
Every hall bulletin board was decorated by 
courtesy posters made by the art class and other 
students, under the direction of the art teacher, 
Miss Zona Briggs. These posters were fre- 
quently changed. The poster contest was open 
to everyone in school. The three best posters 
are shown here. Each day a secret committee 
composed of students posted on the main bul- 


letin board a list of kindly acts noticed by them. 
In fact, every device was used for furthering 
the campaign. 

The week took as its motto “Remember the 
Other Fellow” and thought of courtesy as kind- 
ness, but in the classes where courtesy became 
the absorbing topic, courtesy came to mean eti- 
quette. The English classes followed somewhat 
this schedule: Monday — essay on courtesy; 
Tuesday—a list of courtesies for girls and cour- 
tesies for boys; Wednesday—dramatizations of 
correct and incorrect manners; Thursday—re- 
late some incidents of courtesy you have wit- 
nessed or some historic instances; Friday—any- 
thing concerning courtesy that the student 
wished to do. 


“Only Sissies do it” 


Teachers and students looked forward to 
Courtesy Week with some misgiving. The stu- 
dents feared the element which would sneer, 
“Only sissies do it”, and the teachers dreaded 
boredom and the possibility of appearing a bit 
ridiculous. It has been said that a surprise is 
the most pleasant thing in the world. If so, the 
most pleasant thing in the world happened. The 
students seized the week’s approach to culture 
with an eagerness and an earnestness which 
were amazing. Absolutely. no stimulation was 
necessary. Even on Friday the class hour was 
not long enough to exhaust the questions which 
concerned everything from whether to eat cus- 
tard with a spoon or fork to what to do when 
you took your girl to the movies ‘‘and left your 
money in your other pants’. (Personally, I 
frequently felt like the minister in my father’s 


.story. This good man beamed at the Sunday 


school and asked, “‘Is there any little boy or girl 
who would like to ask a question?” Up shot 
Johnnie’s hand. “Who made God?” The min- 
ister looked eagerly around the class and asked, 
“Is there any little boy or girl who would like 
to answer the question?’’) 

The results of the Courtesy Week Campaign 
were many, varied, and gratifying. No need to 
point out the by-products of accomplishment in 
art, home economics, and English classes. The 
obvious results were both civic and individual— 
merchants and townspeople say that a subtle, 
genial change took place throughout the city, 
and John became less gauche. All students be- 
came a bit more poised—with the assurance 
that they knew what to do. And, best of all, the 
entire school, faculty and students, were drawn 
together in a closer bond of good fellowship. 





Has your school engaged in any project worthy of 
note? If so, send an account of it to the JOURNAL. 
Others will be interested in knowing what is being 
done. 
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Niegoral Home Ec. 


beting Ruth E. Michaels 
® Menomonie 
es thi Meeting Well Attended 

s kind- 


and if this material was not as essential at least 
to the human race as thé three R’s. 
William Ogburn of the University of Chi- 


ecame THE American Home Economics Association 
an eti- held its annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
1ewhat: June 26-30. Despite the depression and its ef- 







urtesy ; fects upon educational activities, this proved to cago and Director of the recent study on Social 
1 cour- be a most worth while Trends, and Dr. Hayden of the same depart- 
ons of meeting, attended by ment at the University of Chicago also dis- 
y—te- many of the people cussed family and home life problems at one 





€ wit- most interested in the of the general meetings. 
—any- study of homes and the iia ila: Mains 
tudent future of home econom- 4 ° 





ics as a part of the edu- 
cational system to our 





Home economists have done much during 
the depression period to help with the relief 


state. In numbers in at- situations. The home economics teacher, be- 
rd to tendance at the meeting, cause of her particular training, is adequately 
le stu- the group represented prepared to give much assistance in her com- 
sneer, the second largest since munity in relation to the planning of adequate 
‘eaded the organization of the diets for the low income levels, home manage- 
a bit association in 1908. The ment problems, clothing reconstruction prob- 
rise is 4| fact that home econom- lems, and social activities which help to keep 
o, the W| ics is being classed as up the morale of the people during these trying 
, The an educational frill by times. Considerable attention was given to this 
ulture many people made asso- type of thing during the week. Much attention 
which Frances Zuill ciation members con- was also given to federal legislation which 
1 was National President scious of the need for might affect such federal offices as are particu- 
r was study of many current larly related to the work in home economics. 
which problems. This matter, as presented by Miss On the whole, the meeting proved unusually 
t cus- Zuill, President of the American Home Eco- successful, and Wisconsin home economists 
when nomics Association, shows that in the history should feel very happy that they could be 
your of the home economics movement, there has hostesses to such a representative group of peo- 
lly, I never been a time when it was more essential ple from all over the world. 
ther’s to consider together, the preblems facing the Local arrangements for the meeting were in 
inday group. The plan of the general meetings was charge of the Wisconsin Home Economics As- 
r girl to interpret home economics and its work, to sociation, and the Milwaukee group admirably 
shot parents, business people, and other professional met the situation. Auto trips to Oconomowoc, 
min- groups, while the great variety of interests of to the beautiful Pabst farms, to Kohler Village, 
sked, the association were taken care of, and formed to the University of Wisconsin, and Wisconsin 
1 like the basis for talks and discussions in the de- Dells were arranged. The entire group was 
‘ partment and division meetings. The theme for taken on a boat trip around the harbor one 
paign the entire week’s program was: Home Econom- evening. Teas were given at the Milwaukee— 
ed to ics in a Modern World. This thought prevailed Downer College and the Women’s Club, and 
nt in in most of the lectures given, as speakers in- the association banquet was the climax of the 
The terpreted the social economic problems facing _ social events. 
1al— the home today, and how home economics peo- Special programs and social meetings were 
ibtle, ple must attempt to meet these situations in arranged for student club members representing 
city, presenting subject matter. At the general meet- students of high schools and colleges, of whom 
s be- ing well known ge were represented. Good- a large number attended the meetings. A very 
rance win Watson of Columbia University gave a interesting part of the week’s events were the 
I, the most interesting lecture on modern educational exhibits arranged from the various educational 
fawn trends, and raised the question of whether or concerns, and college and high school depart- 
hip. not the kind of sound social training, which ments. 
home economics was giving to the boys and The home economics people in Wisconsin 
by of girls in its classes wouldn’t make. the future met the situation in a very worth while manner 
being family members better able to meet the adjust- during the past year, and increased their mem- 


ION 


ment problems of home and community life, 


bership in the national association nearly 100%. 
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mulish characteristics, yet the above poem 

may well have its application in our pro- 
fessional ranks. The day of unbridled individ- 
ual action . . . the “rats to the other fellow’ 
attitude . . . is seemingly relegated to that dim 
and yet not-so-distant past when our national 
life was merrily gyrating in a carnival of exhil- 
arating though unsound economic life. In those 
“hey-hey” days one could safely disregard the 
economies of united action, for each day seemed 
to bring a new monied manifestation of a much- 
heralded “‘new era.” 

Times have changed, and instead of street 
talk of paper profits and coupon clipping one 
hears of taxes, community expenditures and 
proposed economies in all phases of our public 
and private lives. 

This change has left its stamp upon us all 
. . . no need to tell you that, for your revised 
salary checks tell the story more forcibly than 
words. The public has not been too kind to our 
profession nor our schools; on all sides we have 
received criticism, some just and more of it un- 
just. Selfish interests have manifested themselves 
through organizations which appeal to the tax 
saving desires of every citizen, and often the 
demands of such bodies have been based upon 
selfish prejudice or misinformation. As individ- 
uals, teachers are unable to combat the adverse 
publicity being given our schools; but as a 


Let's Co-operate 


arr have never been noted for 


Two foolish mules (Say, get this dope) 

Were tied together with a piece of 
rope. 

One said to the other, “You come my 


way, 

as I eat a bite of this new mown 
ay. 

“I won’t” said the other, “You come 
with me, 

For I, too, have hay, you see.” 

So ps4 got nowhere, just pawed up 
irt, 

And, O BOY, that rope did hurt. 

Then they faced about, these stubborn 
mules, 

And said, “We’re acting like human 
fools, 

I’ll go with you, and you go with me, 

And we'll get two feeds of hay you 
see.” 

So they ate their hay, and liked it, too, 

And they vowed to be comrades good 
and true, 

And as they started home, they were 
heard to bray 

“Ah-ah, this is the end of a PERFECT 


DAY.” 
—The Texas Outlook 








body, united in our state association, they are 
able to present the true facts to the parents of 
the state, who are sincerely interested in the 
maintenance of high educational standards for 
their boys and girls. 


How Can The W. T. A. Help You? 


Naturally, you as a teacher, possibly in some 
far distant portion of the state, may feel de- 
tached from the W.T.A., and feel as though the 
association has little to offer you in direct return 
for your membership. On the surface the asso- 
ciation has three things to offer; (1) Admission 
to the annual state convention at Milwaukee, 
which is open only to regular members of the 
W.T.A.; (2) A year’s subscription to the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, a professional 
magazine devoted to news and educational 
progress in the state; and (3) Bulletins and 
surveys issued throughout the year by the 
W.T.A. 

If you are professionally minded, as teachers 
should be, these three tangible returns for a 
two dollar membership should be sufficient rea- 
son for joining. Every professional organ‘za- 
tion should have a magazine comparable to the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and every member of the profession should be 
willing to support an activity of this kind. And 
if you have any sincere professional interest in 
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your work you should be anxious to secure the 
benefits of the annual teachers convention. Our 
state convention is more than a general “get 
together,” otherwise there would be no justifi- 
cation for holding it, and closing most of the 
schools of the state for the three-day meeting. 
In fact, if you will turn to page 14 of this issue 
you will see that one legislative proposal sug- 
gested doing away with all teacher meetings, on 
school time, but the majority of the legislators 
were aware of the fact that teacher conventions 
as conducted in this state offer a degree of edu- 
cational advancement which is reflected in the 
progressiveness of our public schools, 

It takes money to organize a state teachers 
convention, for scores of speakers must have 
their expenses paid, and for this reason alone 
the W.T.A. is worthy of your support. This 
year your membership will permit you to hear 
such an array of general program speakers as 
Paul V. McNutt, governor of Indiana; Robert 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; Frank Kent, nationally famous political 
writer in the Baltimore Sun, and several other 
equally famous men and women. 

But supposing you are far distant from Mil- 
waukee, and do not feel that you are able to 
afford the trip and attending expenses of the 
annual meeting; and suppose that you frankly 


don’t give a ‘‘tinker’s darn” for the JOURNAL, 
and toss it in your waste basket without even 
looking beyond the cover pages. Just supposing 


all this . . . why should you contribute to the 
activities of a professional organization which 
promotes a convention you can’t attend, and 
publishes a magazine which has little of inter- 
est to you beyond the jokes and a few news 
notes about your old school friends scattered 
over the state? There is one good reason for 
your continued support! 


Support the Association Which Supports You 


Even though you may be unable to attend the 
annual state teachers’ convention, nor are sin- 
cerely interested in the WISCONSIN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION you secure ample re- 
turns through professional security. 

Are you a rural teacher? If so, are you inter- 
ested in the minimum salary law, or would you 
prefer to have some half trained outsider come 
in and underbid you, offering her services at 
$45 or $50 per month? Do you know that 
every session of the legislature brings with it 
an attack on the minimum salary law? The 
Wisconsin Teachers Association has always 
taken an active part in the retention of this law, 
which brings direct benefits to thousands of 
Wisconsin rural teachers. 


How would you like to be told, through leg- 
islation, what you can teach, and exactly how 
you are to teach it? Legislative — of this 
nature have been presented, and fortunately de- 
feated. The case of the teachers has been pre- 
sented by W.T.A. officials at all legislative hear- 
ings. 

Are kindergartens educational appendages? 
Some legislators thought so, but information 
offered by the office of the W.T.A. convinced 
them otherwise. 

What would you lose if the Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund was abolished? Thousands of Wis- 
consin teachers participate in this fund, and its 
abolition would mean actual financial loss to 
many who have counted on the returns from 
this fund for retirement. A number of adverse 
legislative measures on this question were de- 
feated, and the information supplied by the 
officers of the W.T.A. played its part in the re- 
tention of the Fund as established. 


But Why Support The W. T. A. This Year 


The work of the W.T.A. is not limited to 
activities during legislative years; every year 
brings its problems, and this year is no excep- 
tion. The citizens of Wisconsin need informa- 
tion concerning our schools, and the worthwhile 
work you are doing. You, as an individual, can 
do little to influence public opinion of Wiscon- 
sin’s citizenry, but the voice of 18,000 teachers, 
speaking through the agency of the W.T.A. 
can bring about a better understanding between 
you, as a public servant, and the people who 
“foot the bill.” 


You need us, and we need you, so let’s co- 
operate! Your membership of $2.00 is a small 
amount to pay for professional insurance, but 
combined with the support of 19,000 other 
Wisconsin teachers it will do its part to enable 
us to carry on our activities FOR YOUR 
GOOD. 








Here’s one for the books. We recently re- 
ceived a wire from H. L. Hornby, new county 
superintendent of Fond du Lac County to the 
effect that his teachers had enrolled “more 
than 100%!” And they did, for after Supt. 
Hornby told the teachers how much the 
W. T. A. has done for the profession all of 
the teachers joined, as well as a number of 
men and women who were not teaching this 
year, but hoped to soon. They explained that 
they wanted to be identified with an organ- 
ization actively interested in the welfare of 
Wisconsin teachers, and so they wanted to 
join! Do the teachers of your school possess 
such a high professional spirit? 
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‘lke Wisconsin College of the Air » » 


HAT can we do to help the out-of- 
\/ school, out-of-work young people to 

meet intelligently their problems of 
vocation and citizenship? With an estimated 
120,000 boys and girls in Wisconsin between 
the ages of 14 and 20 years in that class, the 
question faces every community today. 

An immediate step in the right direction, 
and one which utilizes a medium heretofore 
unused for such a purpose, is the Wisconsin 
College of the Air. It is designed to supply 
carefully planned courses of instruction in agri- 
culture, the arts, home economics, general sci- 
ence, and social science. They are to be broad- 
cast over the state’s own radio stations and re- 
ceived in the homes. There are no tuition fees 
or charges of any kind to Wisconsin residents. 
Outlines, study helps, and examinations are 
furnished without cost, as are the certificates of 
achievement to be granted to those who suc- 
cessfully complete the courses. This is an op- 
portunity for those who have been denied edu- 
cational assistance by the depression to use their 
enforced leisure for self improvement. 

Each afternoon at 1 o'clock a lesson in one 
course will be broadcast. Lessons are a half 
hour in length and will usually feature two 
units from the same general field. The courses 
will start the week of October 2 and will run 
for a period of thirty weeks. Enrollments are 
now being received. 

The Wisconsin College of the Air is spon- 
sored jointly by the: several educational agen- 
cies of the state. Among those co-operating are 
the State Board of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, University Extension Di- 
vision, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity School of Education, Wisconsin Press 
Association, and the state-owned radio stations. 
Seldom has any educational project had avail- 
able the support and talents of such capable 
groups. 

The attitude of those who are active in the 
work of organizing and planning the courses 
is expressed by Mr. George P. Hambrecht, Di- 
rector State Board of Vocational Education. He 
said recently, ‘The project for a Wisconsin 
College of the Air is one of the most significant 
developments in a state famed for pioneering 
in the field of popular education, particularly 
the education of the out-of-school group. 

‘For those workers, young and adult, who 
are isolated geographically or financially from 
school contact, the radio holds wonderful prom- 


ise. Here is one of the most tremendous forces 
ever discovered. 

“The organization for next year of carefully 
planned, closely correlated courses, is a great 
piece of educational pioneering which cannot, 
however, be considered entirely experimental’”’, 
continued Mr. Hambrecht. ‘‘The state radio 
station is one of the most vital parts of the 
educational system of the state, and I predict 
that it will grow rapidly in importance as not 
only one of the most economical, but also one 
of the most effective methods of securing uni- 
versal education.” 

Because educational opportunities are more 
limited in rural areas than elsewhere, particular 
emphasis is placed in some courses upon the 
needs of the young people living there. Varied 
interests are appealed to throughout each week. 

The weekly schedule is as follows: 

Monday: Farm Life and Living (Agriculture) 
Tuesday: Enjoying Your Leisure (The Arts) 
Wednesday: You and Your Home (Home Economics) 


Thursday: The World About You (General Science) 
Friday: Social Problems of Today (Social Science) 


Featured on the Wisconsin College of the 
Air are outstanding teachers, professors, busi- 
nessmen and statesmen whose names would be 
a real attraction to any group of people. All 
are working together to help the young people 
of Wisconsin to meet the economic, vocational 
and social perplexities which confront them. 

On Monday, “Farm Life and Living’ deals 
with farming as a business in which those who 
are best trained will best succeed. Changing 
times have made many of the old ideas and 
methods obsolete. A great deal of valuable and 
timely information about agricultural econom- 
ics, livestock feeding and management, farm 
crops in Wisconsin, and the improvement of 
the home grounds is included here. Experts 
from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture and 
the experimental divisions give helpful sugges- 
tions on many phases of farming which mean 
dollars and cents when put into practice. 

The Tuesday course, ‘Enjoying Your Lei- 
sure” deals with the arts. With economists 
promising more leisure—more time to enjoy 
and to create beauty—many people will want 
to become acquainted with the beauty of Amer- 
ican literature, language, music, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, homes, and gardens. Those 
who want to learn to create beauty for their 
own enjoyment will find these broadcasts es- 
pecially helpful. Included are lessons on the 
poetry, fiction, drama, music, architecture, sculp- 
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ture, and painting of Wisconsin, of the Mid- 
west, of the South, and of the East, together 
with tests on.these topics and on the course. 

“You and Your Home” on Wednesday is a 
personal living series dealing with clothing, 
good a and social success; history of 
fashions; food and its importance to health; 
home decoration and furnishing; living with 
people; entertaining; social customs and man- 
ners; and child care. Students may avoid many 
bitter and costly mistakes by following these 
broadcasts. Here, combined in a single course, 
are the results of the experiences and observa- 
tions of many people. The lessons are practical 
and are presented in an interesting way. 

The Thursday broadcast of “The World 
About You” discloses many of the wonders of 
the great physical system of which we are a 
part. The program includes changing ideas of 
science; glimpses at the universe; lessons on 
chemistry; earth forms in Wisconsin and else- 
where; physical forces; living things; changing 
ideas about life; the human body and health; 
great scientists and their contributions; un- 
solved problems for future scientists; and sci- 
ence in practice in Wisconsin farm life. 

“Social Problems of Today’ broadcast each 
Friday, is designed to help young people to pre- 
pare to make a living in this world of changing 
occupations. A counseling period is offered for 
those who need help on this problem. Time is 
dévoted to a study of current social problems 
such as banking, farm financing, taxation, hours 
and wages, the various codes, and other prac- 
tical problems which arise from week to week. 
Economists say we can all live in prosperity if 


we can solve intelligently the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution which face us as work- 
ers and voters. 

Last year high school principals found many 
students coming back for post-graduate work, 
and were in many cases unable to give as much 
help as they wished. This year, with the same 
condition existing, some schools will use the 
radio lessons, with a group assembled before 
the loud speaker in a classroom, as a part of 
the work. Suggestions for further study are 
given and individual work is motivated in the 
lessons. 

Adults, as well as young people, will find 
worthwhile inspiration and training in the les- 
sons which come to them in their homes. 

Students may enroll for as many courses as 
they wish to take. Final examinations, based on 
the material covered during the thirty weeks 
will be given at the completion of the courses. 
Those students who are successful will be given 
certificates of award in recognition of their ac- 


_ complishments. 


The Wisconsin College of the Air, while 
perhaps but a promise of what can be done 
educationally by radio, offers immediate and 
tangible help where it is most needed today. 
Teachers everywhere are asked to bring it to the 
attention of their former students who will be 
denied the opportunity of going away to col- 
lege this fall. 

Descriptive literature and enrollment appli- 
cations are now being distributed throughout 
the state. They may be had upon request to the 
Wisconsin College of the Air, % Station WHA, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





Topics Suggested for Leif Erikson Day---October 9 


By Annette Nelson, Secy. 
Leif Erikson Memorial Assn. of Wisconsin 


. What are sagas? 

. Give proofs of Leif Erikson’s discovery of 
America. 

. Reasons for believing that Columbus knew 
of the discoveries of the Norsemen. 

. Describe the burial ships of the Vikings. 

. Compare the civilization of the Vikings 
with that of the present day. 

. What does civilization owe to Iceland? 

. Compare the culture of the Scandinavian 
countries with that of the rest of Europe. 

. What are runes? 

. Give an account of the Greenland colony 
founded by Eric the Red. 


10. Justify the propaganda of Leif Erikson Me- 
morial Associations. 


11. Debate—Resolved that Leif Erikson’s 
trans-Atlantic voyage from Greenland 
to Norway was a oo undertaking 
than Colonel Lindberg’s solo flight 
across the Atlantic. 


*In the preparation of this article I have used Social 
Scandinavia in the Viking Age (Williams); The Viking Ship 
Discovered at Gogstad, Norway (Nicholayson); The American- 
Scandinavian Review. 

County superintendents can get proper information by send- 
ing for the book, ‘‘America Not Discovered by Columbus’’— 
Prof. R. B. Anderson by sending to R. N. Qualley, Treas., 
1040 Jenifer St., Madison, Wisconsin. Price $1.40 postpaid. 
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Pleues From The State Department > > » 


Transportation of Crippled Children 


A NEW subsection has been added to Section 

40.34 and 41.01 to the effect that any dis- 
trict may provide transportation for crippled 
children to any schools located in said district 
regardless of distance provided the request for 
such service is approved by the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division. State aid will be granted in 
such cases on the same basis as transportation 
of normal children. In case of a crippled child 
the requirement as to one hundred and twenty 
days of attendance during the school year shall 
not be necessary in order to receive transporta- 
tion aid if the child’s absence from school is 
due to illness or treatment. Transportation for 
such children may be included in the written 
transportation application in which case a suit- 
able notation should be made on the applica- 
tion as to the child being crippled. 


Salary of Supervising Teachers 
SECTION 39.14 (7) in reference to state re- 


imbursement for salary of supervising teach- 
ers was amended by Chapter 140 of the Laws 
of 1933 to the effect that the state superintend- 
ent shall certify in favor of the county which 
employed her the amount of the salary paid but 
not to exceed an amount to which such teacher 
shall be entitled under a salary schedule for 
supervising teachers to be — and promul- 
gated by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction which shall provide for salary range 
of from $1100 to $1500 per year. 

The state superintendent has prepared a sal- 
ary schedule based on experience and profes- 
sional training and same has been sent to county 
superintendents and supervising teachers. The 
language of the above subsection could readily 
be interpreted to the effect that it is the state 
superintendent who fixes the salaries of super- 
vising teachers, but an opinion from the attor- 
ney general’s office under date of August 25 
holds to the contrary. The opinion holds that 
subsection 7 does not purport to set a standard 
for the payment of salaries to the supervising 
teacher, but only refers to the reimbursement of 
the counties by the state. 

The language of Section 39.14 (7) does not 
constitute a command to the state superintend- 
ent to fix a salary schedule which shall be bind- 
ing upon the county boards, but relates to a 
salary schedule which shall bind the state in its 


reimbursement of the county. The provisions 
of subs. 2 of Section 39.1% are still in effect 
wherein it states that the county board shall fix 
the salary of such teacher, which shall not be 
less than $1000 for ten months in any one year. 
It also further states that where county boards 
at their meeting last November set a salary for 
the supervising teachers such determination by 
the county boards is not altered by the salary 
schedule fixed by the state superintendent 
where there is a variation between the two. In 
short, the county board rather than the state su- 
perintendent has the right to fix the salary of 
the supervising teachers. 


Changes in the Transportation Law 


ATTENTION is called to important changes 

in the transportation law, Section 40.34, 
effective for the current school year. We note 
that the rate of compensation payable for par- 
ent transportation has been changed and like- 
wise the distance. The latter is now over 214 
miles instead of over 2 miles as formerly and 
the rate of compensation has been changed 
from 30, 20 and 10 cents a day to 20 cents ed 
day for the first child and 10 cents per day For 
each additional child. The provision that any 
child residing more than 4 miles from the 
school in his district may attend the school in 
another district and have the tuition paid by 
the home district is retained in the new law. 
In the case of a consolidated district transporta- 
tion is now compulsory over the two mile limit 
instead of one mile as formerly. Likewise in 
case of a suspended school, the compulsory 
transportation distance has been changed from 
more than one mile to more than two miles. 
Provisions of the old law in respect to renting 
of a home and the substitution of board and 
lodging have been retained in the new law. 
The state aid for transportation is the same as 
heretofore except that there is a possibility of 
pro rating this year as the legislature established 
a fixed sum of $200,000 for this purpose in- 
stead of a “sum sufficient’ as formerly. Under 
the new law it is still permissible for the school 
district meeting to authorize the board to pro- 
vide transportation of all children of school 
age residing in the district, but in the event 
of failure on the part of the electors to vote 
such instructions then the provisions of the 
parent transportation feature comes into play 
as indicated above. 
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New County Superintendents’ Conference 


A MEETING of the new county superintend- 

ents who were installed in office on the first 
Monday in July, 1933, was held at the Office 
of the State Superintendent, on July 24. The 
conference was called by the State Superintend- 
ent’s Office and began at 9:30, lasting through- 
out the day. The new county superintendents, 
about 25 in number, were all present and all 
evinced a lively interest in the matters discussed 
and many of them participated in the discus- 
sions by questions or otherwise, and the meet- 
ing sane off pleasantly and was very gratify- 
ing to all concerned. The following topics were 
discussed informally by various members of the 
Department of Public Instruction: state aids, 
the new transportation law, teachers institutes, 
under the new law which requires that no 
money be expended, county certificates, plans 
for schoolhouses, heating and ventilating, toil- 
ets, supervising teachers, county normals, Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, handicapped chil- 
dren, state graded schools and high school su- 
pervision, reports—kind and what to do with 
them, library and reading circle work. 


Supervising Teachers’ Conference 


HE annual meeting of the county supervis- 
ing teachers called by the State Department 
of Public Instruction of Wisconsin will be held 
on September 29 and 30 in the Assembly Cham- 
ber a the Capitol building, beginning at 9:30 
Friday A. M. : 

State Superintendent John Callahan, Profes- 
sors E, B. Gordon and T. L. Torgeson of the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Ethel Mabie, Di- 
rector of Curriculum Research of the Madison 
Public Schools and Miss Gladys Phelps of the 
Columbia County Normal School will appear 
on the program in addition to several members 
of the department. 


Dates of H. S. Supervisory Conferences 


HE annual series of high school supervisory 

conferences will be held as usual in Septem- 
ber and October. These meetings will be under 
the direction of one of the state high school 
supervisors and all teachers and every person 
charged with the duty of educating or super- 
vising secondary teachers in Wisconsin is ex- 
pected to attend the conference most convenient 
to him. High school principals and others in- 
terested have received a copy of the following 
schedule: 


Appleton (Lincoln Bldg.) 

Ashland 

Blair 

Boscobel 

Burlington 

Chippewa Falls 

Clintonville 

Crandon (Land O'Lakes) 

Durand 

Green Bay—East 

Fennimore 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

Ladysmith , 
IMR ons soa ume Sept. 
Mauston 


Monroe 

Mount Horeb 

Oakfield (Tri-County I. A. C.) 
Park Falls 


Portage 

Rhinelander 

St. Croix Falls 
Seymour (Little Nine) 
Sparta 

Spooner 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon Bay 

Wausau 

Wausaukee (M. & O. Six) 
Wautoma 


New Bookmarks 


R. GEORGE COMINGS, state humane 
agent, has had prepared a new series of 
bookmarks to be distributed among the schools 
of Wisconsin. The bookmark is of convenient 
size and contains an interesting illustration sup- 
plemented by literary quotations appertaining to 
different phases of humane work and kindness 
to animals. The edition totals 300,000 copies 
and the distribution is to be made through the 
offices of county and city superintendents. The 
distribution is to include private and parochial 
schools also as far as possible. 


In a recent circular Mr. Comings is also 
asking teachers to advance 40 cents for annual 
subscription to Humane Review with the ex- 
pectation of reimbursements later by the school 
board or from the library fund. Wisconsin now 
leads all the states in subscriptions to this hu- 
mane publication but Mr. Comings is anxious 
to have all the counties 100% as a few of them 
have already obtained this distinction. Superin- 
tendents are asked to bring this matter before 
the teachers at institutes or county associations. 
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What The Parent-Teacher 


Greetings to all members of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


A NEW year of work is beginning for all of us, and my earnest wish is that 

it may be one of joyous service and real progress for the individual as 
well as the association. 

No organization ever had a greater opportunity than is ours at the present 
time; a new social order is being formed, and if every association should live 
up to the purposes and objectives for which it is organized, together we would 
have an active part in shaping this new world in which our children and chil- 
dren’s children will live. 

Knowledge is power, so first of all let us know what our objectives are, 
and how our state and national organizations are adapting these to meet pres- 
ent needs. The resolutions adopted at the state convention at Janesville and 
at the national convention at Seattle (see September issue of Child Welfare 
magazine) should give every association suggestions for many constructive and 
timely programs. 

Your state office is organized to serve you. Won’t you write to us and tell 
us of your problems or in what way we can best help you? 

Minnetta A. Hastings, President 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Home Study Course in Publicity Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Marinette, has been 

j a a 7 appointed membership chairman to succeed 

(CONVINCED that instruction in publicity Mrs, William Kuh. Mrs. Skowlund is now 
methods would enable local publicity president of the Marinette City Council and 


chairmen to secure better publicity for the pat- has served in many capacities in the local asso- 
ent-teacher movement, the National Congress  ¢jations. 


of Parents and Teachers will offer a corres- Mrs. H. C. Humphrey, Whitewater, former 
pondence course in elementary publicity during Vice-President, has been appointed chairman 
the year 1933-34. Lessons will be based on oF the Program service to succeed Mrs. G. E. 


the new Publicity Manual. : Harbeck, Milwaukee, the newly elected 1st 
Six other correspondence courses in parent— Vice President 


teacher work are now available from the Na- 

tional Office. They are as follows: Dr. Herbert Hoppe, Wauwatosa, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Child Welfare 

COURSE A—The organization and work of local Chairman. Dr. Hoppe succeeds Mrs. Walter 


parent-teacher associations. . 
COURSE B—Local association committee work. Snavely, who becomes P resident of the fourth 


COURSE C—Parliamentary procedure. and fifth districts. 

COURSE I—History, organization, and program Mrs. Leon Glasgow, Milwaukee, is the new 
. eran (Rie mcg Congress chairman of study groups. Mrs. Glasgow was 

COURSE Il—Types of locals, their conduct and formerly Summer Round-Up Chairman and has 
activities, just finished her term as Milwaukee City Coun- 


COURSE I1I—Parent-teacher programs; methods _ cil President. 
and materials. 


Committee Chairmen-At-Large Fall Conferences 


Mrs. George Tremper, Kenosha, a former ALL conferences and school of instruction 
state president and an active parent-teacher plans are being received by the state presi- 
worker for many years is the new Founder’s dent. To date, the following are scheduled: 
Day Chairman. Sept. 27 Madison—2nd District and Madison City 

Chairmen who have accepted re-appointment Oct. 13 Eau Claire—Northwestern Teachers Asso- 
ate: Dr. Charlotte Calvert, Summer Round- c ciation and Conference meetings with city 

: : re groups. 
Up; Mrs. C. T. Walton, Exceptional Child; oy 44 Antigo—7th District 
Mr. Earl G. Gile, Budget. Oct. 21 Green Bay—8th District 
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Associations Are Doing » » 


ys ARE reasonably justified in believing that we are emerging from the 
depression period. We realize, however, that the emergency has not 
passed, and that we are entering a period of reconstruction which will require 
of everyone of us keen courage and unselfish interest. Our greatest task, it 
seems, will be to distinguish between flimsy, makeshift measures and those of 
real lasting worth. It is imperative that we do not accept the emergency con- 
ditions as satisfactory, permanent ones, but that we unite with a common pur- 
pose to rebuild solidly for a happy and secure future. 


Our era has been recognized as one making the greatest advance in Child 
Welfare. The Parent Teacher Group—the only group organized and devoted 
solely to a program of Child Welfare—has had a unique place in the whole 
advance. Much of the joy and satisfaction of achievement will be lost, how- 
ever, if we allow that advance to be neglected or destroyed. With a full knowl- 
edge of our responsibilities and our opportunities let us unite and pledge our 
efforts to continue to work with genuine sincerity for a program safeguarding 
the welfare of all children. The Wisconsin Congress will endeavor to direct a 
constructive program to that end. “Every home in membership” would create 


a powerful working force. Why not strive toward that goal? 


Your Memberships 


t fh Department of Membership is one of 
the most interesting in P. T. A. work. The 
direct contact with old and new members is an 
invaluable means of becoming acquainted with 
our own group and learning how best we can 
serve through our P. T. A. work. 


Of course, our very first task after the pre- 
liminary organization and pogram planning is 
gathering in these members new and old. 

Why can’t we in Wisconsin this next year 
definitely ‘‘sell P. T. A.” ? 

Even in this enlightened age we hear the 
question, ‘“What is the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation?” In our personal canvass for members 
we will be answering that question, informing 
our citizens and enlisting their co-operation. 

Remember the Welfare of the Child is the 
one Universal Interest. It’s an interest that may 
one day unite a world. It’s a great, grand 
work. Appoint a live membership chairman. 
Let us “SELL P. T. A.” 

—Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, 
Membership Chairman 


A New Year Begins 


Dawweas September hundreds of parent- 
teacher associations in Wisconsin will re- 
sume their active programs. The value of an 
effective early start cannot be overstressed, and 


Emma F. Brookmire 


local presidents are urged to strive to initiate 
this year’s work with a full quota of working 
chairmen. 

Membership is the first interest and a live, 
active chairman should be selected so that your 
group can begin serious activities early in the 
school year. 

In this period of reconstruction, a carefully 
planned study program is more essential than 
ever. Know your school, its financial responsi- 
bilities and needs, how it provides for the 
needs of all children, possible avenues for co- 
operation between home and school, problems 
of taxation, are only a few of the subjects 
which might be used for study groups. It is 
planned to stress the formation and develop- 
ment of study groups so that we will be in- 
formed and able to make valuable contribu- 
tions in handling many vital school and com- 
munity problems. 

Select a study group chairmen carefully. 
Study your local needs. Get in touch with state 
chairman of study groups and the state office 
for help in planning your work. 


Our New Address 


Your attention is called to the new State 
Office address: 
Rooms 421-2 Insurance Building 
119 Monona Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Ye Editor’s Lament 
Eighibees out a paper is no picnic. 
If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say we lack 
variety. 

If we publish things from other papers, we are too 
lazy to write. 

If we are not rustling news, we are not attending 
to business in our own department. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t show ap- 
preciation. 

If we do print them, the paper is filled with junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we swiped this 
from another. 

And so we did. 


—The Dial 


Answered! 


Coed—Did Annabelle marry for love or money? 
Ed—She married a college professor. 


A grass widow is the wife of a vegetarian. 

A man who marries twice commits bigotry. 

In Christianity a man may have only one wife— 
that is called monotony. 

A goblet is a male turkey. 

SOS is a musical term meaning ‘‘same only softer.” 
To germinate is to become a naturalized German. 


You Can’t Bank On It 
N. E. A. Delegate—Travel certainly broadens the 
mind. 
Experienced Traveler—Yes, and it’s more effective 
for contracting the pocketbook. 


Rose-Colored Glasses? 
Observing Young Secretary—So you use three 
pairs of glasses, professor? 
Prepared Professor—Yes, one pair for long sight, 
one pair for short sight and the third to look for the 
other two. 


Home Work 
Mother—You naughty girl, Ruth, to pick up your 
food that way. I ought to send you away to some 
boarding school to learn manners. 
Ruth—Why, Mother, can’t I learn them at home? 


Efficient Teaching 
Lecturer—Three thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty-six elephants were needed last year to make bil- 
liard balls. Now are there any questions ? 
Freshman—How did they train the beasts to do 
such delicate work? 


Fd 


AT 


‘i 


TONAL 


Readingettes 
(Utah Educational Review) 


“My life is like a book,” remarked the flirt. 
“Yes, dear,” returned her friend. ‘ ‘Chap One,’ 
‘Chap Two,’ and so on.’’—Selected. 


Lady: “I want a nice book for an invalid.” 

Bookseller: “Yes, madam. Something religious?” 

Lady: ‘‘Er—no—no—er—he’s convalescent.” 
—London Mail. 


It was Annual Prize Day at his school, and Willie 
Smith stood up to give his recitation. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” he 
“lend me your ears.” 

“There,” said Mrs, Naggs to her neighbor, in a 
loud whisper, “that’s Mrs. Smith’s boy. He wouldn't 
be his mother’s son if he didn’t borrow something.” 

—School Board Journal. 


declaimed, 


A patient teacher was trying to show the small boy 
how to read with expression. 

“Where-are-you-going?”” read Johnny, laboriously, 
with no accent whatever. 

“Try that again,” said the teacher. ‘Read as if you 
were talking. Notice that mark at the end.” 

Johnny studied the interrogation mark a moment, 
and an idea seemed to dawn upon him. Then he read 
triumphantly: 

“Where are you going, little button hook?” 

—Kentucky School Journal. 


“What a sad-looking library.” 
“Why, because it has panes in the windows?” 
“No, because the books are in tiers.”—Puck. 


Junior, at library desk: ‘Have you Lamb’s Tales?” 
Helen Finnegan: ‘This is a library, not a meat 
market.” —Exchange, 


Everything was wrong in a reading class, The 
teacher was very discouraged and urged her pupils 
in some excitement to put more expression into their 
recitation. 

“Too flat!” she exclaimed. ‘Too colorless!’ You 
can do better than that. Try again. Now! Open your 
mouth and throw yourselves into it—Laughter. 


A school teacher in a Western town, wishing to 
extend her rather scanty knowledge of the stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe, inquired at the delivery desk of 
the rural library for ‘The Gold Bug,” adding, ‘I 
can’t seem to find it in the catalog, but I am sure 
you have it. A friend of mine had it out last week.” 
The librarian glanced at the card-catalog drawer over 
which the teacher had been poring and smiled a supe- 
rior smile. “No wonder, Miss Smith,” she explained 
with patient gentleness. “You're looking under ‘Fic- 
tion.’ Turn to ‘Entomology’ and you won't have any 
trouble—New York World. 
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SECRETARY B. E. McCORMICK RESIGNS 


Continued Illness of Secretary Mc- 
Cormick Necessitates Election by 
Delegate Assembly 


a3 before. going to press our Secretary, 
B. E. McCormick, submitted his resigna- 
tion. A successor to Mr. McCormick will be 
elected at the next meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, at Milwaukee, on the evening of 
November 2. 





\W/ T. A. memberships are be- 
* ginning to pour into the of- 
fice. Though most of the city 
schools opened after the Septem- 
ber issue of the Journal went to 
press quite a few school systems 
indicated that they would join 
100%. 

The 100%ers through Septem- 
ber 8th, are: 

Pepin County—Alma, Black River 
Falls, Boyceville, Brodhead, Chilton, 
Cumberland, Dorchester, Green Lake, 
Montfort, New Holstéin, Ripon, 
Spooner, Thorp, Watertown, and Weyau- 
wega.—Holmen Union H. S., Oneida 
County Normal Sch., Roberts H. S., 
Watertown Voc. Sch. 








SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
OFFERS NEW FEATURES 


Broadcasts Begin Sept. 25 


* penne on the suggestions of hundreds of 
teachers, the Wisconsin School of the Air 
will soon begin with a new series of programs 
in addition to the popular favorites of past 
years. 

These broadcasts are strictly non-commer- 
cial and are put on the air over the state’s own 
radio stations. They are inspirational in char- 
acter, rather than purely instructional and are 
useful in motivating activity in a variety of 
ways. 








The schedule for the first semester is as fol- 

lows: 
MONDAY AM Nature Study (Grades 4-8) 
PM Captain Salt and Jim (4-8) 
TUESDAY AM Story Time for Little Folks 
(Kg.-3) _ f 
PM State Capitol Visits (5-9) 
WEDNESDAY AM The Mail Bag Club (5-9) 
PM Journeys in Music Land 
(4-8) 
THURSDAY AM Creative Art (4-8) 
PM Nature Tales (Kg—3) 
FRIDAY AM Rhythm and Dramatic 
PM Current Events (5-9) 

“State Capitol Visits’, being broadcast this 
semester for the first time, will come directly 
from the capitol building in Madison. Listen- 
ers will hear many of the state officials and will 
get a complete word picture of the work of 
the various departments. This, by its authen- 
ticity and realism, will be excellent to supple- 
ment work in civics and history. 

“The Mail-Bag Club’, conducted by Neil 
Martin, will enrich the study of the United 
States geography, history, and literature. Boys 
and girls living in all parts of America have 
written fascinating letters which span time and 
space to stir the imagination of listeners. 

More teachers asked for animal stories for 
small children than for any other subject not 
included last year. ‘Nature Tales’ is the re- 
sult. Miss Dorothy Gray, with a wealth of 
radio talent and personality for such work, will 
tell the tales. 

Current Events for upper grades are to be 
heard each Friday afternoon. This will present 
a week-by-week story of what is important in 
the news. The other series, with slight modi- 
fications will be much the same as they were 
last semester. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air will be 
heard twice each school day, starting Septem- 
ber 25. They will be on the air at 9:35 A. M. 
and 2:05 P. M. daily. Each program will be 
fifteen minutes in length. 

Last year teachers in the WHA area reported 
more than 23,000 weekly listeners in the class- 
rooms. This year, with the broadcasts reaching 
northern Wisconsin through WLBL at Stevens 

(Continued on page 34, Col. 2.) 








School of the Air. . 





Point, improved transmitting equipment, and 
more radio-equipped schools, the number 
should be greatly increased. 

Many schools have installed radios to enable 
them to take advantage of really worthwhile 
things which are broadcast. Radio is now a use- 
ful instrument of education, and not the play- 
thing it was a few short years ago. Educators 
everywhere look upon it as a most powerful 
force and one which will play an increasingly 
more important part in education by virtue of 
its tremendous potentialities in reaching many 
people at one time. 

With the price of a receiving set less than 
the cost of a set of reference books every school 
may now have one. Many have been financed 
by PTA organizations or activities where regu- 
lar school funds were not available. In every 
community, too, are radios which can be bor- 
rowed for school use. 

Bulletins of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air are now being distributed without cost to 
teachers who request them. Listed are all of 
the courses, together with dates, topics, and 
study suggestions for the entire semester. They 
are available in the quantities needed upon re- 
quest to Station WHA, in Madison. 


PLATTEVILLE VOTERS 
REFUSE SECOND PAY CUT 





Action of Citizens Saves Teachers More 
Than Seven Thousand Dollars 


F YOU are one of those hopeless, dyspeptic 
people who doubt the fact that there is a 
Santa Claus we suggest that you communicate 


MISS BROOKMIRE GRANTED 
Appointment Permits Marinette 
Teacher to Start New Work 
This Fall 

ISS Emma Brookmire, supervisor of the ele- 
mentary grade schools in Marinette for the 
past ten years, has been granted a two year 
leave of absence, so she can accept a two year 
term as field secretary for the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Miss Brookmire 


is unusually well fitted for the position she now 
fills, for she has been active in state P. T. A. 











with any of the Platteville teachers, and they 
will convince you otherwise. Though December 
is the recognized travel month for Mr. S. Claus 
he saw fit to shoulder into the annual July 
school meeting at Platteville, and with one 
swish of his arm he bowled over the city dads 
as though they were nothing but tenpins. 

It all happened this way: like many communi- 
ties Platteville felt duty bound to cut its teach- 
ers last winter. There was nothing curious 
about such action, for similar slashes were made 
throughout the state. During the late spring 
months some of the city fathers learned that 
further cuts in teacher salaries had been made 
in some Wisconsin communities, where tax de- 
linquencies mounted faster than the proverbial 
kite. The fact that Platteville was far better off 
than the communities who found it necessary 
to make a second cut in teacher salaries made 
little difference to some of the city officials, for 
they felt that a saving might be made, under 
the excuse of economy and keeping in line 
with action in other communities. And so a 
new budget was drawn up, whereby a saving 
of $7000 could be effected—at the sacrifice of 
the already-cut teachers! 

Even though the teachers knew that a further 
cut was unjustified there was little they could 
do. Supt. Frank V. Powell attended the July 
school meeting, and what he heard there made 
him realize that many citizens of the community 
are appreciative of the work he and his staff are 
doing. When the proposed second cut was to 
be acted upon a number of citizens opposed the 
measure, pointing out how the teachers had 
already taken their full share of salary cuts, 
and that any further saving would have to be 
spread out among other public servants as well. 
Result: the teachers were saved some $7,000, 
and Platteville went on record as refusing to 
fall victim of an unwarranted hysteria. 








circles for many years, and at the same time has 
had close contact with modern school admin- 
istration problems. The State Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is extremely fortunate in se- 
curing the services of such a person as Miss 
Brookmire, and we feel sure in predicting that 
during the next two years a new and better 
understanding between teachers and parents 
throughout Wisconsin will result from the work 
of the new field secretary. 

Miss Rose Havelek will assume Miss Brook- 
mire’s duties as grade supervisor at Marinette 
during the latter’s absence. 
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BADGER H. S. DISTRICTS BURDENED BY TUITIONAL COSTS 


Work Recently Completed at U. of W. 
Indicates That a More Equitable 
Division of Costs Necessary 





CITIZENS living in most of the high school 

districts of Wisconsin are bearing too large 
a share of the burden of expense for the sec- 
ondary education of the youth of the state, a 
general survey of high school tuition and gen- 
eral education costs conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has revealed. 

The survey was carried on by George J. 
Skewes, Madison, under the supervision of 
Prof. John Guy Fowlkes of the school of edu- 
cation at the University. 

The existing state high school tuition law is 
blamed for the imposition of too large a share 
of education costs on the high school districts 
by Mr. Skewes, who points out that the non- 
high school districts of Wisconsin send their 
children to schools in the high school districts 
at less cost to their own taxpayers. 


Must Change Law 


The non-high school districts pay a tuition 
fee to tne high school districts for this privi- 
lege, but under the existing tuition law, most 
of the high school districts are not permitted to 
charge tuition fees which equal the costs they 
incur in educating the non-resident high school 
pupils. 

The only possible way of correcting the evils 
under the existing law is for the state to enact 
a more equitable high school tuition law, he 
maintains. 

Under the present law, Wisconsin high 
schools are legally restrained from charging a 
tuition fee for non-residents of the high school 
district equal to the expenditures made in their 
behalf, Mr. Skewes asserts, explaining that the 
tuition which may be charged is determined by 
prorating the expenses of instruction, but that 
all other expenses, such as those for heat, light, 
janitorial service, maintenance, debt service, and 
capital outlay cannot be included in costs when 
tuition fees are figured. 

The present tuition law is a direct outgrowth 
of the state’s original tuition law of 1901, he 
pointed out. In those days the proportion of 
non-resident pupils in any high school was 
small and thus they could be absorbed into the 
school system with only slight increase of ex- 
pense. But when the proportion of non-resi- 
dents became larger in more recent years, a 
tuition fee determined in this way may be very 
unfair to the high school district. 











In 1926 the state department of public in- 
struction issued a bulletin which revealed that 
80 per cent of the area of the state was not in- 
cluded in any high school district, and since 
that time, the non-high school area in Wiscon- 
sin has increased, the survey reveals. 

Figures compiled in the survey show that for 
the typical (median) high school in 1930-31, 
40 per cent of the enrollment was non-resident, 
while their tuition fees paid for only 27 per 
cent of the total current expenses of the high 
school in which they were enrolled. In 1931-32, 
the non-resident enrollment in a typical high 
school had increased to 41 per cent of the total, 
and tuition fees were only paying for 29 per 
cent of the total current expenses of the school. 


Boost School Area Tax 


“It must be remembered that in half the 
schools of the state the situation is even worse 
than these figures would indicate,’ Mr. Skewes 
declares. ‘‘Every year many high schools have 
more non-resident pupils than resident pupils, 
and some have as high as 80 per cent non- 
residents. When these pupils pay only part of 
their proportionate share of current expenses, 
the cost to the district per resident pupil is 
increased. 

“In most Wisconsin high school districts the 
cost to the district per resident pupil is greater 
than the cost would be if no non-resident pupils 
were present. As a result, the tax rates for 
school purposes in high school districts are 
much higher than the tax rates in non-high 
school areas are for high school tuition costs.” 





COLFAX OPERATES “BUS 
FLEET” FOR RURAL PUPILS 


City Which First Started Bus System in 
State Now Provides Transportation 
to College 


FIVE years ago the idea of bus transportation 

for rural students was just beginning to find 
its way into Wisconsin, and one of the first 
communities (if not the first) to try out the 
idea was Colfax. Many of the rural boys and 
girls desired a high school education but lack 
of funds for village lodging, or the necessity 
of helping with the evening chores prevented 
these young people from continuing their edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade. The school 

(Continued on page 36, Col. 1) 
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Colfax Operates “Bus Fleet”... 


authorities of Colfax decided to meet the situa- 
tion through a system of bus transportation, and 
the idea worked out so well that at the present 
time the school operates five rural bus lines. 
Each morning an early visitor of the school 
would see five busses leave the city by five dif- 
ferent rural routes, and finally they would con- 
verge at the school, and out would pile five 
groups of rural high school scholars. Then, in 
the late afternoon, after classes have ended these 
same busses ‘‘make the rounds’ and get the 
pupils back home in time for evening chores. 





NEW FEDERAL OFFICE OF 
ED. SERVICE ANNOUNCED 


Monthly Journal of the Federal Office of 
Education Announces New Features 
This Year 


Ow the Federal Government is moving 

swiftly and vigorously through 10 new 
agencies and established departments to pull the 
United States out of depression will be re- 
ported this year in School Life, official monthly 
journal of the Federal Office of Education. The 
articles are especially planned to help teachers 
of history, civics and current events who wish 
to keep their pupils informed about the swift 
changes in national affairs. 


September School Life carries articles on 
“Ten Thumbnail Sketches of the Ten New 
Agencies of Government,” ‘The Children’s 
Code,” describing the effect of the child-labor 
ban, and ‘Public Works Funds for Schools.” 
School Life will also tell how to obtain free, 
or at small cost, the laws, important documents, 
and mimeograph material describing the new 
work of the Government. 


Articles on the changes in Government will 
supplement School Life’s regular service of con- 
densing findings of Federal Office of Education 
studies for easy reading. Regular features in- 
clude: New Government Aids for Teachers 
(maps, pamphlets, films, exhibits) Electrifying 
Education, Recent Theses in Education, Have 
You Read?, and Education Abroad. 


The fee for School Life remains the same— 
50 cents per year for 10 issues. Subscriptions 
to begin with the September issue should be 
entered now with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Check or Money Order). 


DEAN FITZPATRICK NAMED 
TO IMPORTANT NRA POST 


Marquette Graduate Head Aids His 
Wartime Chief in Administration 
of State NRA Work 


DR. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, dean of 

the Marquette University graduate school, 
was appointed administrator of Wisconsin’s 
state industrial act, the latter part of July. As 
state administrator Dean Fitzpatrick has di- 
rected the acceptance of all Wisconsin codes 
formulated by intrastate industries and business 
groups. The appointment was made by Gen- 
eral Johnson, national administrator of the 
N. R. A. 

During the World War Dean Fitzpatrick as- 
sisted General Johnson with the administration 
of the draft. The Marquette dean was also Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin board of education 
from 1919-1923, besides being engaged in leg- 
islative and labor arbitration activities. 

At the time of publication of the September 
JOURNAL Dean Fitzpartick was considering a 
position as assistant to General Johnson, with 
headquarters at Washington. 








WHITEWATER S.T.C. GIVES 
COURSE IN NAT'L THOUGHT 


Study to Aid Teachers to Understand 
Recent Governmental Legislation 


N KEEPING with the belief that college 
courses for teachers should be modernized 
and vitalized, the Whitewater State Teachers 
College is offering this fall a new course in 
“Contemporary National Thought.” This 
course is designed to aid teachers to understand 
recent governmental legislation dealing with 
social and economic problems. A brief outline 

of the course includes: 
The appearance and passing of Mercantilism as 

a policy of governmental control of industry; 

Laissez Faire and its passing; the advent of re- 

cent governmental intervention and its various 

manifestations such as the banking act providing 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 

Home Owners’ Loan Act, National Industrial Re- 

covery Act, act providing for control of Muscle 

Shoals, and other recent legislative acts. 

This course carries two semester hours credit 
and is offered as an elective. It may be taken 
for credit toward the completion of any cur- 
riculum offered by the college. 
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A Teacher's Encyclopedia of Classroom Method and Practic 





FOR LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY! 


\ 


A SINGLE VEAR'S FILE OF THE GRADE [F 
TEACHER 13 EQUIVALENT TO AN F&F 


Magazine * Only $292 
The Leading Teachers’ Magazine in both Quantity 
and Quality of Teachers’ Helps 


MOST for your MONEY ! 


© Ten issues of THE GRADE TEACHER (a year’s 
subscription at only $2.00) contain over HALF A 
MILLION words of text—Units of Work, Projects, 
Pupil Activities, Programs, Plays, Recitations, Mu- 
sic, and other Teaching Methods and Materials—200 
Feature Articles and over 100 Poems. The Art Work 
includes nearly 1,000 illustrations, totalling over 100 
Posters, Blackboard and Window Decorations, and 
other full-page Designs for pupils to reproduce. This 
is equivalent to a Teachers’ Encyclopedia of 8 large 
volumes of 90,000 words each which would cost, at 
$2.50 a volume, TWENTY DOLLARS. 

By actual count, THE GRADE TEACHER con- 
tains more editorial pages, more words of text, more 
posters, and other illustrations, and more teaching 
material than any other educational magazine. 





In no other magazine can a teacher obtain so much 
everyday classroom material for so little money. In 
these days, no teacher can afford to be without this 
veritable library of what is best and most helpful in 
current educational method and practice. 


Of convenient size, without waste space, handy to 
hold and use, it is better illustrated, better printed 
on better paper and, in every respect, a bigger and 
better bargain than any other publication in its field. 
hac like it better for the same reason that others 

ave! 


PRICES ARE GOING UP—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


Offer List Club 
No. Magazine Price 
THE GRADE TEACHER ree 
THE GRADE TEACHER (2 yrs.)........ 
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BEST for your MONEY ! 


@ A fountain cannot rise higher than its source. A 
magazine cannot be superior to its Editor. Florence 
Hale, Editor of THE GRADE TEACHER—a class- 
room teacher in all the grades, director of teacher 
training, state expert, lecturer, and past-president of 
the N. E. A.—is one of the best-informed school 
women in the United States. She knows just what 
teachers want and gives them just what they need. 


This year, your teaching load—due to increased 
classes, fewer teachers, and reduced supervision—will 
be heavier than ever before. Hence Miss Hale has 
made an up-to-the-minute analysis of leading Courses 
of Study from all parts of the United States, so as 
to give you just the material you need to meet pres- 
ent, everyday, classroom requirements. 


Her wide personal acquaintance enables her to 
secure the foremost specialists and most alert and 
progressive teachers to contribute Units of Work, 
Posters, Projects, Picture Study, Plays, Programs, 
Methods, Tests, Seat Work, and Stories for all grade 
groupings and ungraded schools, that they have tried 
out in the classroom and proved to be useful. 


THE GRADE TEACHER, under Miss Hale’s edi- 
torial guidance, is by far the most up-to-date, smart- 
est, most practical, most progressive magazine in its 
field. All educators know the Editor and endorse 
THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Use this Coupon—Pay October 5, 19332=[==5 





THESE SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFERS WISC. JOUR. ED, SEPT. "33 Date 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER begin- 
ning with the September issue for one. year (_) $2.00 or two years 
() $3.50. Or enter my order for Offer No........ wl enclose $ 
to pay for this order, Or I agree to pay $ 





0 ; 
on October 5, 1933. 
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parks From Our Files » » 


Educational Calendar 


September 29-30—Supervising Teachers Con- 
ference, at Madison. 
Divisional Meetings: 
October 5-6—Lake Superior Education As- 
sociation, at Superior. 
October 6—Northern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, at Ashland. 
October 12-13—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, at Eau Claire. 
October 12-13—Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, at La Crosse. 
October 9—Leif Erikson Day. 
October 12—Columbus Day. 
October 28—Deadline Date for Convention 
Delegates. 
November 2— Delegate Assembly, Audito- 
rium, Voc. School, Milwaukee. 
November 2-—3—4—Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention, at Milwaukee, 
December 6-9—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation meeting, at Detroit. 
December 14-15—Schoolmen’s Week, at 
Madison. 








Miss Monie Archie is a new supervising teacher in 
Columbia county this year. She was appointed by Jay 
Packard, new county superintendent. 


‘Miss Jane Burke, supervising teacher in Iowa 
county for the past three years, resigned her posi- 
tion during the summer, to accept a similar position 
in Calumet county. 


Dr. Milford A, Cowley has been appointed director 
of the junior high school science work at La Crosse 
State Teachers college this coming year. He will also 
assist in chemistry and bacteriology. Dr. Cowley is 
a graduate of Eau Claire State Teachers college and 
taught in Cumberland from 1926-1929. Since that 
time he has been at the University of Wisconsin do- 
ing his graduate work. 


Stevens Point is already making plans for a new 
$350,000 high school, providing that they will be in 
line for a federal loan. Many other Wisconsin cities 
are making similar plans. 


One of the late summer administrative changes is 
that of H. L. Hougen, who resigned his position as 
principal of Dorchester high school to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Minocqua. 


Dr. Ellis L. Kirkpatrick, associate professor of 
rural sociology at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been named as a rural relief analyst and advisor in 
the federal emergency relief administration. 


A. J. Schmitz, Milwaukee has been appointed a 
member of the Annuity and Investment Board, suc- 
ceeding Isaac Witter, Wisconsin Rapids, who has 
resigned. 


For the sixth consecutive year, a dramatic and 
speech institute was conducted at Madison this past 
summer. The institute was directed by Miss Ethel T. 
Rockwell. 


The 1933 class at Neenah High school had a novel 
commencement program this past spring. Instead of 
the usual commencement address, in addition to the 
Salutatory and Valedictory given by honor students, 
speeches were made by six members of the class on 
various phases of the educational program of the 
local school, and their adaptability to present day 
trends and needs. 


Miss Loretta Reilly, supervisor of home economics 
in the Madison schools has been doing some interest- 
ing work which has brought her considerable acclaim 
by Madison papers. Miss Reilly took it upon herself 
to test out rations given by Madison relief organiza- 
tions, to see whether people dependent upon charity 
had any cause for complaint. She then organized 
classes all over the city, inviting mothers of poor 
families to attend and learn how to prepare a good 
but simple fare. The work was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and the time was all donated by Miss Reilly 
and her staff! 


PEPIN COUNTY IS FIRST 


Pepin County, through Superintendent Wil- 
bur Gibson, has just reported 100% enroll- 
ment of its teachers in the W. T. A. for the 
year 1933-34. All teachers joined at the In- 
stitute meeting in August. Congratulations! 


Supt. C. D. Lamberton of Berlin and Prin. H. C. 
Ahrnsbrack of Beaver Dam represented the Rotary 
Clubs of their cities at the International Convention 
held in Boston during the last week of June. 


IF 


you change your mailing address for the 
Journal of Education during the school year, 
inform us immediately, please. 
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Tue Best CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 


Because-- 


Pad IT presents the newest and best 

and materials based on the 

current classroom activities of Thar teach- 

ers and the results of research and experiment 

conducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
education, 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in 
subscriber’s hands by the middle of the pre- 
ceding month. 


@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
Intermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better pre- 
sentation of all material. 


@ IT tells what to do, 
how to do, and furnishes ready- 
to-use material with which to do. 
There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, 
test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 





@ IT provides a large amount of handwork material, in- 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. 


@ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous 
Paintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 


FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


YEAR 


TWO $ 
IAS 


TEN ISSUES 
PER YEAR— 
SEPTEMBER 
THRU JUNE 


The 1933-34 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 20¢ additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages 
and cover—size 7x10 inches) is filled with 
the newest ready-to-use classroom material 
for Arithmetic, Geography, History, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of 
all kinds (with answers), stories with ques- 
tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1933 - 1934 





In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue, 


full-page posters, 8 black board decorations, 

etc. Provides forall the grades. The ma- 

terial is new and has not previously been 
hiiched 








@ IT has several pages of entertainment material every 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, 
dances, and special-day programs. Also a page of ideas for school 
parties with descriptions of games, ae decorations, etc. 


@ IT carries helpful and i ative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club wa Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 


@ IT is endorsed and ded by superintendents, 
Principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers 
of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 1933 number for (] 1 year, $2.00; (12 years, $3.00. 
is a source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
and vitality to their daily teaching programs. Send in your sub- CJ for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 
scription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- linn coud eat cinaeabaie Miataad ith Septembe Giliiees 
BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. ” —=" nici e tile 


Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other Magazines i 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not sold alone 
but it may be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR for 
only 20 cents additional. Price with INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.20; with INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20. Mani @hw ] 


Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


W.J.E.—Sept. Date. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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herewith. 
not later than November 5, 1933. 


I am enclosing $ 
I agree to pay $................ 





The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
- $2 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Correct English ($2.50). $3.65 
4.25 wa Child Life ($3.00)... 
Good Housekee: ping ‘(82. 
with McCall's Magazine ($1.00) 2.85 
with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00)... 2.85 
NOTE: ts SUTRCTOD to desieod tr two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


with Reader's one ($3.00) . 
with Junior Home Magazine ($2.50)... 
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WE DO OUR PART 


EMAND ALL OF THESE 
WHEN YOU BUY SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


1. Quality Merchandise 
2. Fair Prices 

3. Prompt Service 

4. Membership in NRA 


You will receive ALL when 
you order from 


EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY 
COMPANY 








Our new catalog is ready 
Ask for your copy 

















Dr. Ross D. Spangler, Cirtsville, West Virginia has 
been appointed an instructor in the physics and chem- 
istry departments at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College. 


Professor Charles K. Leith, University of Wiscon- 
sin geologist, has been named by President Roose- 
velt as a member of a’science advisory board to co- 
operate with the national research council. The board, 
which will operate for two years under direction of 
the National Academy of Science, will study various 
governmental departments to plan further coordina- 
tion of them. 


Harold C. George, formerly director of the Wis- 
consin Mining School, Platteville, and for several 
years past with the U. S. bureau of mines, has been 
appointed to the professorship of mines and gas at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Ernest E. Schwartztrauber of the economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, has 
been appointed professor of economics at Carroll 
College. 


A. W. Hopkins, professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the American 
Association of Agricultural college editors, at that 
association’s twentieth annual session, held this past 
summer at the University of Illinois. 


R. B. Locke, of Omro was elected president; L. R. 
Larson of Beaver Dam, vice-president, and H. M. 
Nelson, Ashland, secretary—treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
at their summer meeting held at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


40 


Almost 300 high school band directors and students 
from homes throughout Wisconsin studied in the 
various classes of the annual Music Clinic, held at 
the University of Wisconsin during the summer. The 
Clinic was sponsored by the University school of 
music, and both students and band directors enrolled. 
In addition, several seminars were held for the di- 
rectors, in which various problems facing music edu- 
cation during the present times were studied. 


Frank Joswick, forensic coach and social science 
instructor at the Mosinee high school the past two 
years, has been appointed principal of the high school 
at Brussels, to succeed K, N. Viste, who was elected 
superintendent of Door county schools. 


A farewell party for Miss Mattie McMillan, re- 
tiring superintendent of Sauk county schools, was 
given at Devils Lake State Park on the evening of 
June 2. Over 40 friends were present, and presented 
Miss McMillan with a remembrance gift. 


Alfred Larson, living three miles west of Stough- 
ton, completed his rural school work last June with 
a record of being neither absent nor tardy during 
his eight years of school. 


(A wire) 
“Marinette one hundred per cent in Wis- 


consin Teachers Association.” 
—G. E. Denman, Supt. 


J. T. Hooper, superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind, Janesville, for the past 20 years, 
resigned from his position at the close of last school 
year. 


Who said that peds. aren’t golf bugs? Clippings 
from the summer news give us these bits of evidence 
to the contrary: Professor Darwin Leavitt, history 
teacher at Beloit college decided to play golf one 
day ... and make a day of it. He did! Between 
8 A. M. and 7 P. M. he played 72 holes. According 
to local mathematicians the enthusiastic golfer trav- 
eled over 1344 miles as the crow flies, and that’s 
not counting the inevitable digressions due to annoy- 
ing hooks and slices. The funny part of it is that 
at the end of the day the good prof. thought he had 
had a lot of fun! When the bug bites it sure does 
produce peculiar reactions in otherwise normal hu- 
man beings. . . . Several Fort Atkinson teachers de- 
cided that when summer vacation was well under 
way they would take their “boss”, Supt. F. C. Bray, 
out for a good golf trimming. Though Supt. Bray 
was just getting over a knee operation he consented 
to act as a sacrifice, but when the party got around 
to the final green it looked as though the “boss” had 
the laugh on everyone, for he “handed in the low 
score, and laid claim to the golf championship of the 
school! . . . Any good golfer will tell you to use a 
niblick or perhaps a mashie niblick on a 100 yd. 
hole, but regardless of opinion as to the correct club 
to use all will agree that a hole-in-one is plenty good 
regardless of the club used. Last June Miss Gladys 
Ingebritsen, a teacher in Madison West High school, 
forgot all about club selection and still managed to 
pop her tee shot into the cup. Rules may be rules, 
but her 100 yard midiron hole-in-one shot looked 
every bit as good on her score card as Bobbie Jones’ 
best niblick approach. 


MARRIED—at Altoona, Wisconsin—on July 15. 
Harvey A. Schofield, president of the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, to Miss Frances Jagoditsch. 
Our best wishes to them! 
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For the second successive year, and the third time 
in its history, the Monroe High School Bulletin re- 
ceived the All-American Honor rating by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This is the highest standing attainable by 
a school publication, and 850 points out of a maxi- 
mum of 1000 are needed to receive this honor. 


Miss Elizabeth Nugent, a member of the public 
school teaching staff at Fond du Lac for 45 years, 
has resigned as principal of the Jefferson school. Miss 
Nugent was considered outstanding among grade 
school principals in Wisconsin. Hers was a model 
school and whenever new educational systems of 
teaching methods were to be introduced, Jefferson 
school was frequently selected as the “testing plant.’ 
A great record, and one of which Miss Nugent may 
be justly proud! 


Plymouth’s new $265,000 high school building, lo- 
cated on an eighteen-acre tract on the shore of the 
Mullet river, was opened for the public’s inspection 
the early part of June. All residents of Plymouth 
and vicinity, and many former residents, turned out 
by the thousands to see the new school and to attend 
the various programs. 


A total of 26,121 boys and girls graduated from 
the 440 Wisconsin high schools last June. In Mil- 
waukee alone 4,915 young people completed their 
high school course, a number one-half as large as 
the total number of graduates from the 402 high 
schools of the entire state in 1920. 


Obeying the “‘orders’ of hundreds of his students 
whom he has taught during the 30 years that he has 
been a member of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, John R. Commons, professor of eco- 
nomics, left Madison the latter part of June for a 
three months’ vacation in southern England. The 
funds which made the vacation trip possible for Pro- 
fessor Commons were presented to him on his 70th 
birthday last fall, by hundreds of his former students 
in all parts of the country. 


“I am going to try to make Rib Lake 100%.” 


—J. E. Branton, Prin. 


Miss Addell McKenney, county supervising teacher 
in Waukesha county for the past nine years, has been 
named supervising teacher for Winnebago county, to 
succeed Miss Eva A. Monson, superintendent-elect of 
Winnebago county. 


Professor Karl P. Link of the University chemistry 
department, was elected chairman of the Wisconsin 
section of the American Chemical Society, in June. 


Students at the Eau Claire Orthopedic school dem- 
onstrated their ability in swimming and diving in a 
water carnival held at the city Y. M. C. A. pool the 
middle of June. The program included racing, div- 
ing, relay racing, a game of water ball by the stu- 
dents, and a life-saving demonstration by Miss Marie 
Davis, physiotherapist, and Miss Dorothy Hansman, 
assistant. The swimming class is held once each week 
at the “Y’’, and has proved very beneficial in treat- 
ment for many of the crippled children. 


The 1933 Tiger, yearbook of the Ripon High 
school, was dedicated to Randall Johnson, who re- 
tired from school work at the age of 69, after 50 
years of teaching. He had never missed a day on 
account of illness during that time. Mr. Johnson came 
A a in 1925 as principal of the junior high 
school, 
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— of drawing are, after all, the best judges 
of the quality of colored crayons for use in the 
schoolroom. By and large, too, school business 
executives know va/es in crayons. So, the fact that 
CRAYOLA is outstandingly the first choice, both of 
the nation’s teachers aaa the nation’s school execu- 
tives, is fundamental. It can’t be an accident that 
CRAYOLA is the largest-selling schoolroom crayon. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Project 
on Design Fundamentals 


Fill in and mail the coupon below for your copy of interest- 
ing new folder—a complete design project on “Repetition 
and Orderly Arrangement.” Excellent for beginners and help- 
ful in reviewing design fundamentals for any lower grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York City 


‘ Please send me the design project— 
' ‘Teaching Repetition and Orderly Arrangement.”’ 


' Teacher's Name 
' School and Grade 
' Address 


| City and State 



































Miss Ella Jacobson, for several years a member of 
the staff of the Rock county rural normal school at 
Janesville, has been named principal of the graded 
school at Milton Junction. 


Professor Robert C. Clarke, of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, and Mrs, Laura Pierce Lewis of 
Kenosha, were married at Whitewater on June 7 
The new Mrs. Clarke has taught in Kenosha schools 
for the past 12 years, and Mr. Clarke is head of the 
department of biology in Whitewater Teachers College. 


Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn of the University of 
Wisconsin, who conducted the experimental college 
at the university for four years, will start a school of 
his own in San Francisco, California this fall. Prof. 
Meiklejohn was granted an extension of his leave of 
absence for another year. 


Miss Anna Ryss, former superintendent of Wéin- 
nebago county schools, and a past vice-president of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association, was married on 
June 10, to S. N. Ostrem, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Good luck—and happy days, Miss Ryss—or we should 
say, Mrs. Ostrem!! 


Miss Maude Tollefson of Centuria, Wisconsin has 
been selected Vernon county school nurse to succeed 
Miss Dorothy Dederick, who resigned. 
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GOOD READING 
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AMERICAN WRITERS 
ENGLISH WRITERS 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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at your 


SERVICE 


Famous personages from all 
over the world stop at the 
Hotel Schroeder when in 
Milwaukee. They enjoy its 
many conveniences ... its 
splendid service and food. 
You, too, will appreciate the 
luxurious comforts ... at 
prices no higher than those 
asked for ordinary accom- 
modations. Special week- 
end rates. 


HOTEL 
SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 




















Among the resignations of Milwaukee teachers ac- 
cepted by the school board appointments committee, 
the latter part of June, was that of Marie Toohey, 
of the Mound Street school faculty. Miss Toohey 
has taught since 1887. She began her service as a 
teacher in the first school in Bay View. She has 
taught in the Mound Street.school since 1893. 


“Jefferson has just reported 100% enroll- 
ment in the W. T. A. Congratulations!” 


Ending more than 32 years of service as a teacher 
in the Milwaukee public school system, Miss Sarah C, 
Walsh retired from teaching at the close of the past 
school year. Miss Walsh has been identified with 
Milwaukee public schools since 1901, when she was 
assigned to the old Eighth Street school. Prior to 
going to Milwaukee, Miss Walsh taught in Two 
Rivers and Kewaunee. 


At the commencement exercises of the University 
of California, Berkeley, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was bestowed upon Prof. Alexander 
Meiklejohn of the University of Wisconsin philosophy 
department. Only three honorary degrees were granted 
at the ceremonies. Prof. Meiklejohn, on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Wisconsin, has been 
active on the California campus. 


“Again the teachers of New London public 
schools have voted to join both the Wiscon- 
sin and the National Associations 100%. It is 
our opinion that we need this affiliation more 
than ever in this critical period of recon- 


struction.” 
—H. H. Brockhaus, President, 
New London Teachers Assn. 


The Markesan high school band, directed by Herb- 
ert Rehfeldt, Green Bay, distinguished itself at the 
national band tournament at Evanston, Illinois, in 
June, by winning more awards than any other band 
from the same size town in the entire U. S. The 
Markesan High school has less than 100 pupils. 


Paul Lange, dean of the faculty and for the past 
32 years a teacher at the state school for the deaf, 
Delavan, tendered his resignation to Supt. T. Emery 
Bray at the close of school last June. 


A new text book in reading, written by J. F. Wad- 
dell, former superintendent of schools at Evansville 
and now state supervisor of high schools, and Miss 
Amy Perry, Evansville, was published in June. The 
book will be used in supplementary reading in the 
third and fourth grades of the Evansville schools 
this coming year. 


After nearly a half century spent in teaching, Miss 
Emma Belle Blood, instructor in English at the Osh- 
kosh High school for the past 19 years, retired at 
the end of the last school year. 


Herb Heilig, director of the Appleton vocational 
school, taught at the summer session of Colorado 
Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Colorado, for the 
fifth consecutive summer. Mr. Heilig instructed in a 
class in vocational education. 


“Burlington will, as always, have 100% 
membership in the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation.” 

—F. L. Witter, Supt. 


Emery E. Wacaser, who for three years has been 
principal of the Capron, Ill. high school, has been 
selected to succeed J. L. Winegarner as superintend- 
ent of graded schools in South Beloit. 
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Miss Lotta B. Fowler, Milwaukee, was elected mid- 
west vice president of the National League of Teach- 
ets’ associations,. at the league’s convention at Chi- 
cago early in July. Miss Fowler is chairman of the 
education committee of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Association. 


School and college administrators who are inter- 
ested in helping students to choose their careers 
more wisely, and who wish information to assist 
them in planning programs of vocational guidance, 
may get such information, without charge, from the 
National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A. R. Thiede, former superintendent of Marathon 
county schools, whose term of office expired July 3, 
has accepted a position with a school reference book 
concern, with Wisconsin and the upper peninsula as 
his territory. 


IF 
you change your mailing address for the 


Journal of Education during the school year, 
inform us immediately, please. 


Dr. J. Schuyler Long, a teacher in the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf from 1889 to 1901, and for 
many years principal of the Iowa school for the deaf 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, recently resigned on account 
of ill health. Dr. and Mrs. Long will make their 
home in Omaha. 


Durward McVey, for the past seven years assistant 
principal of schools at Greenwood, Clark county, has 
been assigned the principalship of the Westboro 
schools, succeeding J. E. Branton, who resigned to 
take over the principalship at Rib Lake. 


Here’s a little inside “dope” on teaching condi- 
tions ‘““Way Back When.” A contract, now in the pos- 
session of Supt. Paul Kaiser of Dodge county, says— 
“It is hereby agreed between school District No. 6, 
of the town of Lomira and Selencia Forbs, a quali- 
fied teacher of the town of Williamstown, that the 
said Selencia Forbs is to teach in the common school 
of the said district for the term of three months for 
the sum of $14 a month commencing in the first day 
of May, A. D., 1858.’’—Call in the N. R. A.! 


The Adams (Wisconsin) eighth grade offers a 
challenge to other schools, to beat their record. Of 
an enrollment of 34 pupils, 32 graduated June 10. 
Of the 32 graduates seven were granted honor di- 
plomas. To be granted an honor diploma a pupil 
must have an average of 90% with no grade below 
80%. Are there any challengers? If so—let’s hear 
from them!! 


“We appreciate the work done for the 
schools during the past year by the Asso- 
ciation.” 

—Frank M. Noll, Prin., Alma, Wis. 


H. F. Hornby, new superintendent of Fond du Lac 
county schools, has announced the appointment of 
two new supervising teachers for this school year. 
They are Miss Edna Wentker, of Michicott, Mani- 
towoc county; and Miss Lucille Schmitz, of Fond du 
Lac county. 


For reasons of economy the government boarding 
school at Keshena, established some 40 years ago, has 
been officially closed, and the education of the Indian 
children has been turned over to the Bureau of Cath- 
olic Indian Missions. 





tell your 


friends 
about 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court---a lovely lounge-- 
excellent meals--both single and double 


rooms. Reduced rates. 


write for brochure 




















IT IS NO 
SECRET 


that during the past year—more than ever before— 
teachers — principals — superintendents — purchasing 
agents—board members and others directly or indi- 
rectly interested in schools, have become increasingly 
aware of the confidence and assurance with which 
schools are turning to the Fond du Lac School Supply 
Co. for their equipment and supplies. 

Hundreds of new friends and customers have been 
made, drawn to us by our reputation for offering only 
Quality Merchandise at Fair Prices—Promptly—and 
we feel that no matter how large or how small your 
requirements, you too would find us filling them more 
quickly and better than you perhaps have ever before 
been accustomed to. 


A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 





Our new 1933-34 catalog is now ready. Write for 


a copy if your’s has not yet been received. 
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Miss Malvina C. Clausen, librarian of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers College, has written 
us as follows: ... ‘We would like very much 
to complete our Journal of Education, Vol. 
50 and Vol. 54. We lack February 1918, vol. 
50, no. 2; and June 1922, vol. 54, no. 6. Have 
you the missing numbers, or can you tell us 
where we might get them? ... ” We were 
unable to help Miss Clausen, inasmuch as we 
do not have copies of these two issues. If it 
happens that you have the two desired num- 
bers in your possession, and do not wish to 
keep them, will you be good enough to write 
Miss Clausen, direct? We are sure she will 
be eternally grateful. 


The Oberlaender trust of the Carl Schurz Memo- 
rial foundation early in June announced the recipi- 
ents of grants and awards who were to sail during 
the summer for studies in Germany. Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickinson, formerly professor of dramatic literature 
at the University of Wisconsin, and recently active 
as writer and editor, will devote more than a year to 
collecting material for a volume on the theater in 
Germany since 1892. 


The National Geographic Society announces that 
publication of its weekly Geographic News Bulletins 
for teachers will be resumed early in October. The 
bulletins are issued weekly, five to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. Teachers are re- 
quested to apply early for the number of these bul- 
letins desired. The bulletins, obtainable only by teach- 
ers, are issued as a service, not for financial profit. 
Applications should be accompanied by 25¢ to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. 





SPEECHES EX PERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly mailed for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your speech 
or paper to occupy. Speakers Library Magazine 
Free six months with each order. THE SPEAK- 
ERS LIBRARY, Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. 














WANT A STEADY JOB ? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future appoint- 
ments. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P189; 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for teachérs, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 





VW ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Mail this adv. and 20c for a big, 64-page workbook in 
English for grade 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. (Specify grade.) 
Filled with time-saving drills. Complete, satisfying. 
E—Complete workbook catalog. hy 
FOLLETT PUB. CO., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


To aid high school teachers of mathematics to in- 
terpret the subject through advanced methods based 
on a broad philosophy of teaching, a new course in 
educational methods, “Teaching of Secondary Mathe. 
matics” is now offered by the University of Wis. 
consin extension division. The course, of 16 assign- 
ments, open to teachers anywhere, is taught through 
correspondence study by the extension department of 
mathematics. 


John Callahan, state superintendent of schools, re. 
cently attended a conference of state superintendents, 
in Washington, called to discuss the application of 
Federal aid funds for common schools, 


Katherine Davies, Janesville high school commer- 
cial teacher, was elected president of the Janesville 
branch of the Wisconsin Teachers Association at its 
meeting early in June. Harold Gessert, high school 
industrial arts instructor was elected vice-president, 
and Miss Charlotte Collins, third and fourth grade 
teacher in the Jefferson school, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


For her work, generally, in developing Milwaukee's 
municipal recreation system and, in the last year, more 
specifically, for establishing the municipal social cen- 
ter for unemployed men, Miss Dorothy C. Enderis of 
Milwaukee was awarded the Milwaukee Cosmopolitan 
club’s distinguished service medal for 1933. Miss 
Enderis has been associated with the school board 
extension department since its organization in 1912. 


“Kimberly has enrolled in the Wisconsin 


Teachers Association 100%.” 
—J. R. Gerritis, Prin. 


Miss Emma J. Gardner, who began her teaching 
career in Wisconsin in a one-room school in Dodge 
county, and who has taught in Milwaukee schools 
for the past 50 years, retired as principal of the 
Bartlett Avenue (Milwaukee) school at the close of 
the past school year. Miss Gardner was guest of 
honor at a dinner held at the Surf Hotel, Milwaukee, 
the latter part of June. 


As an economy measure the kindergarten of the 
Whitehall school has been discontinued for the com- 
ing school year. 


In the business sessions as well as in the 
general meetings, of the summer meeting of 
the N. E. A., opinion was united on the need 
for co-operation among all of the teachers of 
the nation. The schools are beginning to feel 
the full force of the depression, and we must 
gird ourselves with knowledge and with power 
to meet the situation in the country at large 
as well as in the smallest locality. Our strength 
is in our professional memberships; they are 
the badge of our loyalty. Have you earned 
the right to wear one for local, state, and na- 
tion? September is the month to join. Let’s 
be prompt! 





 PARKE 


TEACHERS — PHOTOS — MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Necrology 
* Member of the W. T. A. at Time of Death 


Mrs. Madelon A. Fitzmaurice, 41, died at her 
home in Kenosha May 10. Before her marriage in 
1914 Mrs. Fitzmaurice (nee Madelon Malone) taught 
in the kindergarten at Beaver Dam. 


Mrs. Frank A. Johnson, formerly Miss Lillia John- 
son of Eau Claire, died at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
May 13. Mrs. Johnson was formerly superintendent 
of schools of Eau Claire county. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hodge, 81, resident of Madison for 
many years and a former school teacher, died May 22 
at her home in that city. 


Miss Kate S. Nelson, 74, a teacher in the Janes- 
ville schools for 45 years, died at her home in that 
city May 14. 


R. L. Clark, 61, former Oshkosh public school 
ptincipal, died at his home at Oshkosh on June 8. 


Miss Angeline Tigh, 72, a former Kenosha county 
teacher, died at her home in Kenosha on May 29. 
Miss Tigh taught in Kenosha county schools for more 
than 30 years. 


Mrs. Martin Payton, 71, a lifelong resident of 
Madison, and a former teacher in the country schools 
in the vicinity of that city, died at her home in 
Madison on May 28. 


Miss Julia Ryder, superintendent of Fond du Lac 
county schools from 1912-15, died at her home in 
Fond du Lac on May 29. 


Miss Jenny Fox, 53, former La Fayette county 
tural teacher, died at her home near Darlington on 
June 7. 


William F. Sell, 73, principal of the Robert M. La 
Follette school at Milwaukee for the last 20 years, 
and a prominent Wisconsin educator for more than 
half a century, died at a Milwaukee hospital on 
June 11, after an illness of two weeks. 


A. T. Blackwell, 28, an instructor in the automo- 
bile mechanics department of the Waukesha Voca- 
tional school, died June 11 of injuries received when 
his car overturned. 
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Mrs. Cora Braman Kemp, 48, died at her home in 
Milwaukee on June 15, after a short illness. Mrs. 
Kemp taught in the Twelfth Ward school in Mil- 
waukee before her marriage. 


*Norman G. Lentzner, teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools, died at a Milwaukee hospital on June 4, 
following a major operation. Mr. Lentzner was prin- 
cipal of the Fond du Lac high school from 1912-14. 


William Heller, 41, an instructor in manual train- 
ing at the Milwaukee Vocational school, died of a 
heart attack on August 4, while he was attending a 
summer school class at the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 


*Miss Nellie Howell, former teacher in the Lodi 
schools, died at a Beloit hospital on July 18. Miss 
Howell also formerly taught in the county normal 
school at Richland Center. 


Frank Higgins, 93, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Platteville on June 19. Many years ago Mr. 
Higgins taught in the Argyle school, as well as at 
Darlington. 


Mrs. John Luellen, 40, nee Amy Williams, died 
at a Chicago hospital on June 2. Mrs. Luellen for- 
merly taught in the Beloit and Blue Island schools. 


Some Folks Take 
‘‘Desperate Chances’”’ 


You take a ‘‘desperate chance’’ if you make no provision 
for protection against loss of pay due to sickness, accident 
or quarantine. As a teacher, you are not only subject to 
all the ordinary dangers of accidents, but your peculiar 
occupation also exposes you to the constant dangers of 
disease and quarantine—for ‘‘all diseases come to school”’ 
from all the children’s homes. 
Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
The T. C. U. is the time tried and tested organization of 
teachers for teachers that has served for more than thirty 
ears. Everywhere you hear a good word for T. C. U. 
ecause of its exclusive protection of teachers—its low cost 
of membership—its generous benefits-—and its prompt set- 
tlement of claims. 
Write for T. C. U. Offer Today 
Before it is too late, get full details of the liberal T. C. U. 
Offer. Write today. Full list of benefits sent without 
obligation. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Adolph R. Braun, 60, a teacher for 34 years, died 
of a heart attack at his home in Milwaukee, June 22. 
Mr. Braun taught German and Spanish for 26 years 
at North Division high school, Milwaukee. 


Jeffrey McHugh, 29, a rural school teacher in 
Brown and Outagamie counties for the last 11 years, 
died at his home in Champion, June 14. 


Mrs. Margaret Rooney, nee Stokes, died at her 
home in Plymouth on June 17. Prior to her marriage 
in 1908 Mrs. Rooney taught for seven years in Wis- 
consin’s schools. 


Mrs. Bernice Allen Christley, former teacher in the 
schools of Tigerton, Ripon and Fond du Lac, died at 
a Chicago hospital on June 10. 


Miss Emily F. Webster, 84, who retired in 1928 
after serving more than 50 years on the faculty of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers College, died at her home 
in that city in July. 


*Miss Ruth A. Delano, 24, a teacher in the Osh- 
kosh Vocational school, died at a hospital in that 
city on June 21. Miss Delano had been a teacher at 
Oshkosh for the last two years. 


Mrs. Rilla B. Angle, 68, a teacher in Milwaukee 
for 33 years, died at the Layton Home, Milwaukee, 
on June 23. Mrs. Angle had been ill since 1931, 
when a paralytic stroke forced her retirement. 


Frank A. Gruett, 72, of Rosendale, a former Wis- 
consin school teacher, died at his home at Rosendale 
on April 28. Mr. Gruett, besides teaching in Brown 
county schools, taught at Lomira for 15 years. 


Mrs. Cora Sivyer, 51, onetime Milwaukee kinder- 
garten teacher and later head of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the Platteville State Teachers college, 
died at her home in Milwaukee on June 27, after a 
long illness. 


*Miss Florence Conway, 33, a teacher in Milwau- 
kee schools since 1923, died at Milwaukee on July 27. 


Oscar F. Huhn, editor of The Sheboygan Amerika 
(German language newspaper) for the past thirty- 
two years, and prior to that teacher and principal in 
the Horace Mann school of that city, died at a She- 
boygan hospital on July 23. 


Mrs. Genevieve Kurth Squier, 29, a former Mani- 
towoc and Chicago school teacher, died at the home 
of her mother at Wauwatosa during the summer. 


*George V. Kelley, 57, superintendent of Green 
Lake county schools nearly 30 years, was found 
dead in the garage of his summer home on July 31. 


Mrs. Leo McKeown, 34, (nee Jane Larkin) a life- 
long resident of Janesville, and a former teacher in 
Wisconsin rural schools, died at a Janesville hos- 
pital on July 25. 


Miss Ida Gifford, 78, a former teacher in the Ply- 
mouth grades, died at the Deaconess home in Mil- 
waukee July 26. Miss Gifford, during her teaching 
career, also taught at Sheboygan Falls. 


*Miss Minnie Meinke, 40, for the past five years 
a teacher in the Sheboygan Vocational school, died 
suddenly at her home in Westfield on August 4. 


Miss Vera Alice Hough, 37, formerly a member 
of the Janesville high school faculty, and at one time 
an instructor in the science department at Beloit col. 
lege, died at her home in Janesville on July 30. Miss 
Hough had returned to Janesville three months ago 
from Las Cruces, New Mexico, where she was assist. 
ant principal of schools, 


*Miss Elizabeth Gentry, 27, Junior High school 
teacher at Chippewa Falls, died at a hospital in that 
city after a brief illness in June. 


Sam Tift, principal of the La Crosse Central high 
school from 1917 to 1919, died in Rochester, Minne. 
sota on July 19. 


Mrs. Lawrence Kittell, 71, died at her home in 
Green Bay on August 7. Mrs. Kittell (nee Lenon 
Taylor Edwards), prior to her marriage, taught in 
Wisconsin schools. 


Miss Maude Sykes, 74, a native of Janesville and 
for many years a teacher, died at her home in Janes. 
ville on May 7. 


Miss Della C. King, 36, former school teacher and 
nurse in Sheboygan county, died at the home of her 
sister in that city on July 5. 


Professor George L. Lewis, librarian and instruc 
tor in history at Northland College, Ashland, sinc 
1919, died of a heart attack on May 7. 


Julius P. Frank, 55, a teacher at Oconto many 
years ago, and later a leading attorney at Appleton, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at Chicago, August 13. 


J. B. Logue, 80, for many years county and city 
superintendent of schools at Richland Center, died at 
his home in Minneapolis August 13. Mr. Logue had 
been connected with Richland county schools for 
most of his life time, retiring about 10 years ago. 


*Miss Anna Hoen, teacher in the Edgerton public 
schools for more than 25 years, died at her home in 
that city August 11, after a lingering illness. 


*Miss Edna West, 54, a teacher in the Omro high 
school for the past ten years, died at an Oshkosh 
hospital on June 29, after a major operation. 


*E. D. Minor, for many years principal of the 
Price County Rural Normal School, died by his own 
hand at Phillips, August 26. 





Have You Passed the Test? 


Are you a member in good standing in the 
teaching profession? Do you belong to your 
local, state, and national associations? About 
25% of our Wisconsin teachers are members 
of the N. E. A. Are you in the upper quartet 
of your profession? 
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Everyday Problems in Classroom 
Management 
Edwin J. Brown, Ph.D. Professor of Education 
and Director of Graduate Division Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Chicago. 
7 HIS is a unique case-book for courses in Man- 
agement. The author places each fundamental 
principle in its proper classroom setting, picturing the 
situation as realistically as possible. He believes that 
the interpretation of the best theory into terms of its 
actual school-room significance is often neglected ir 
the tendency to emphasize educational philosophy. 
He holds that the case-problem trained student not 
only understands more thoroughly the fundamental 
practice under consideration, but is inclined to make 
the underlying principle a part of his thinking when 
confronted with the actual problem situation. 

There are one hundred and seventy problems illus- 
trating every important principle. The author assures 
us that all of them have been tested by actual use in 
the classroom. 

In EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT, Dr. Brown has done an excellent 
job of organizing the materials in his manual. It 
should be an exceedingly useful basis for discussion 
in teachers’ meetings in elementary and secondary 
schools, and an excellent text for a college course in 
Management. : 


The Bird Book 

Charles Shoffner. Frederick Stokes, New York. 

Price $2.00 
A PLAIN, popular and complete book for all chil- 

dren and adults interested in our many feathered 
friends. This book does far more than merely de- 
scribe the coloring of American birds . . . it ex- 
plains their mating habits, their abode, how to care 
for your pet canary when it droops, etc. There are 
chapters on every feature of bird life . . . how to 
attract wild birds, care of bird pets, how to organize 
a bird club, bird games for home and school, and 
an anthology of bird poems. The book is profusely 
illustrated and has an excellent index. 


These United States: and How They Came 
To Be 
Gertrude Hartman. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price $5.00 
\X/HO said American history was “dull”? Have 
him read this book . a book which has all 
the charm for older children which such books as 
Allen’s “Only Yesterday” and Mark Sulivan’s “Our 
Times” have for adults. Following the general plan 
of writing popular history the author of ‘These 
United States” has portrayed American history in 
terms of LIFE . . . conversations and songs, pic- 
tures from old records, and other features which 


SEPTEMBER, 


help to make the book a vivid memorial to the 
development of our country. 

As one might expect, the book begins with “The 
First Families’, and escorts the reader through the 
various phases of American history until the dis- 
appearance of the frontier, and the entrance into the 
great age of industrial development, which we are 
now viewing as a sort of national traitor. Every 
page is full of lively detail . . . in short it is a fine 
book to grace the study of any home harboring a 
young man or a growing girl of high school age. 
Adults will chuckle over many passages, and view 
the illustrations with interest. 
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To Harrow Again 


Y 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes over 
it with a harrow to break up the clodsand level 
the tga Sometimes, in order to make the 


field still smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old French herce meant “a harrow,” bercier 
“to harrow,” and rehercier “to harrow over 
again,” borrowed in Middle English as re- 
hercen, Modern English rehearse. Now we re- 
hearse, not the plowed field, but a speech, a 
play, or the like. 

There are thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 

The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated Book- 
let of Word Origin Stories — 
Are you receiving our helpful 
publication, “Word Study’’? It 
will be sent to you regularly, 
without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Instructor Yearbook 1933-34 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

ye publishers of the Instructor, classroom maga- 

zine for grade and rural teachers, have recently 
published a new teaching aid under the title, The In- 
structor Yearbook for 1933-4. This book contains a 
wealth of new, ready-to-use material for the eight 
most commonly taught subjects in the elementary 
grades. It includes a large amount of test material— 
completion tests, multiple choice tests, true-false tests, 
matching tests, and selection tests. Answers are given 
in all cases. Primary stories for reading, and arith- 
metic problems and games are also included. The art 
work deserves special mention. There are sixteen full 
page posters, eight for primary grades by Mabel Betsy 
Hill, and cight for the intermediate and upper grades 
by Ralph Avery. These posters apply directly to the 
material in the book, and form an interesting, novel 
approach to each subject. The Instructor Yearbook 
for 1933-4 is not sold alone, but may be obtained 
in combination with the Instructor at a slight addi- 
tional cost. 

@ 


Books Received 


American Book Company, Chicago 
Everyday Problems in Health. Wheat & Fitzpatrick. 
$ 


1.20 
Off To Arcady (Adventures in Poetry). Max J. 
Herzberg. $1.00 


V PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Mail this adv. and 15c for AN EASY WORK and PLAY 
BOOK—a big, beautiful, 64-page beginning reading work- 
book—200,000 used. Free—Complete workbook catalog. W.T. 


FOLLETT PUB. CO., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








2 -lo THOUSANDS of teachers 
mj 


Rs and school executives 
the name WINSTON is to 


textbooks /f:--|what Stetson is to 


SY 
hats &~), Our 1933 publishing 


program is the most extensive 
| ii iy in our history 
and while we are eager for you to 
know all about our new books 
VL. y it may prove difficult 
keep you informed i= Let’s 
get together...When you have 
textbook needs, think of Winston 
--- Mention the subject, we’ll sug- 
gest the textbook or 
workbook. No obligation, of course. 
Write 
telephone, but remember, 
WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 


wire or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











On Teaching English. Howard Francis Seely. $1.60 

Our Continental Neighbors (Book III). Brigham & 
McFarlane. $1.52 

Our Neighbors Near and Far. Frances Carpenter. $.96 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 

Biddy and Buddy's Holidays. Margaret Warde 

Commercial Education in the High School. F. G, 
Nichols. $3.00 

First Book in Latin. Grinstead & McDuffee 


Beckley-—Cardy Company, Chicago 
Better Citizenship for Little Americans. 
Lawson. $.70 


Edith W, 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 

First-Year Algebra. Kingsbury & Wallace. $1.32 

Model Sail and Power Boats. Claude William Horst. 
$2.00 


Century Company, New York 
College Algebra. Raymond W. Brink. $2.25 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 
Course in Social and Civic Relations. Madge Steph- 
ens. $1.25 


David Cushman Coyle, New York City 
The Irrepressible Conflict — Business vs. Finance. 
David C. Coyle 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
Hallowe’en—An Anthology of Poems, Stories, Games, 
Plays. R. H. Schauffler. $2.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Good Times With Beverly. Mary E. Pennell. $.68 

The Health School on Wheels. Andress & Goldberger. 
$.76 

Then and Now in Dixie. Rose Mortemer Elizey Mac- 
Donald. $.84 


Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Red People of the Wooded Country. Therese O. 
Deming & Edwin W. Deming 

The Road to Health (First & Second Books). Bund- 
esen & Manry. 


Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York 
Amateur Writing. Davida McCaslin. $2.00 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, IIl. 

Cooperative Citizenship. Joseph Irvin Arnold. $1.60 

ee to Economics. Lutz—Foote-Stanton. 
1.60 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 
Art Stories (Book I). Whitford, Liek and Gray. $.68 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago 
Sally and Billy in Spring. Marjorie Hardy 
Sally and Billy in Winter. Marjorie Hardy 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Introduction to Biology. Elbert C. Cole. $1.75 





Vv ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
Mail this adv. and 12c for big, 128-page Arithmetic Drill 
Pad for — 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. (Specify grade.) 
Contains both drills and problems. Complete-time-saving. 
FREE—Complete workbook catalog. Wt. 
FOLLETT PUB. CO., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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We Made an Exhaustive Study of Fashion » » 
Attended International Fashion Clinics » » » 


Conferred with Leading New York Fashionists » 
Studied Markets Thoroughly, and Now Present 


Suahion, 


If you follow the Fall Codes you'll 
always be smartly, correctly dressed. 
You'll know whether a dress or a coat is 
right the minute you see it. You'll be able 
to buy better, more wisely as a result. 


Make up your mind now to visit 
Schuster’s Apparel and Accessory De- 
partments while you are attending the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Associations 
Convention in Milwaukee. You can 
always depend upon Schuster’s for a 
full measure of quality and fashion at 
the lowest prices commensurate with it. 





Also Everything for the Home 
at Schuster's 








SCH USTER’S 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet W. Mitchell at S. 11th 
Concord 2000 Marquette 5300 Mitchell 4000 
Free Parking Stations MILWAUKEE Schuster Stamps Given 
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Wonder Stories 
from Nature. 
There isn’t a dull 
Pj page in this new 
silent reader for 
grades five and 
six. It presents 
practical nature 
facts enlivened by 
some that are 
amazing because 
they are contrary to the common- 
place. Comprehension and speed 
tests are provided 16c ea. $1.72 
a doz. 





Safety First Stories and Pictures. 
Interesting experiences of child 
life told in intermediate grade 
vocabulary. There are pictures to 
color and appropriate compzehen- 
sion tests. Each day's work force- 
fully impresses a lesson in safety 
first. 15c ea. $1.62 a doz 


Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, 
The most widely 
used assembly 
song book. Over 
200 selections, 
some for every 
occasion and suit- 
able for all grades 
from kindergarten 
to college. 20c ea 
$1.80 a doz. 


Picture Studies from Great 
Artists. Excellent reproductions 
of many classic pictures suitable 
for class study and interesting de- 
scriptions of each picture and a 
biography of the artist will be 
found in this manual. $1.00. 





Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and 
Paste. All the circus animals in 
pictures with coloring suggestions 
in interesting story form. Fascin- 
ating, educative, and practical for 
primary grades. 15c ea. $1.62 
a doz. 


Mother Goose 
Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and 
Paste. Rhymes 
with illustrations 
to be colored 
according to di- 
rections provide 
an effective 
means for sec- 
; ond and third 
grade vocabulary building 15c 
ea. $1.62 a doz. 











Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and Paste. Many delight- 
ful activities connected with the 
beloved Peter Rabbit lead the 
child into familiarity with many 
words necessary to his primary 
reading vocabulary. The complete 
story is included. 15¢ ea $1.62 
a doz. 


The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts, and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling. and reading 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com- 
bining primary, seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz. 


Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com- 
prehension tests. 
e forty stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 














The Smedley & Olsen New Prim- 
ary Readers. This series is a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field 
of primary reading. Space pro- 
hibits description—see catalog. 
The Primer, 56c. The First 
Reader, 60c. The Second Reader 
64c. The Third Reader, 76c. 


lateral workbook 
for first and sec- 
ond grades of- 
fering an abund- 
ance of little 
stories on which 
seatwork is 
based involving 
reading, writing, 
drawing, coloring, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Extremely ef- 
fective in increasing the desire to 
read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 








Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi- 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 
The Smedley & 
Isen ew 
Primer. Many 
episodes are 
cleverly woven 
together to 
make a continu: 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children. 20c ea 
$2.16 a doz. 


GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 






Good Books at Low Prices 





The New ABC 
Book. Although 
this book inci- 
dentally leads the 
pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the alpha- 
bet, its primary 
purpose is not to 
teach the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet 
is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade prvils, an in- 
teresting variety of seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre- 
hension of the text. 12c¢ ea. $1.20 
a doz. 








Stories I Like with Pictures By 
Me. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations. Direc- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea $2.60 a doz. 


Four and Twen- 
ty Famous Tales. 
Attractive short 
stories told in a 
vocabulary suited 
for lower grades. 
Based on the 
stories are ques: 
tion-and- answer 
devices to check 
the thought-get- 
ting ability of the pupil 24c ea 
$2.40 a doz 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling. An effective introduction 
intended to precede the formal 
study of the subject which makes 
the subsequent teaching and learn- 
ing of them relatively easy 20c 
ea. $2 16a doz. 





Economy Prim- 
ers. Low-priced 
books for begin- 
ners utilizing the 
best of man 

methods. Book 
One is about 
animals, nature, 
playmates, and 
the home Book 
Twoisabout 
boys and girls at work and play, 
animals of the farm and field, and 
other subjects young children like 
to read about. Price for either 
Book One or Book Two, 20c ea. 


My Workbook. A mounting book 
for primary grades in which 
pupils may preserve their cut-outs 
and other seatwork A desirable 
incentive to better effort where 
cutting and pasting ig done. 12c 
ea. $1.30 a doz. 
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Work and Play with Words. Over 
500,000 beginners have been 
given a most satisfactory introduc 
tion to reading through this book. 
It teaches effectively that printed 
words are symbols of ideas and it 

hliich a r? d. rimary 


$3.89 














f I p 
reading vocabulary 36c ea. 
a doz. 


Little Stories to 
Read. A pre 
primer with suf- 
ficient simplicity 
to justify the 
name and with 
a story content 
to interest the 
modern child. 
Ample word 
drill without 

ingl repetiti 12¢ ea. 
$1.20 a doz 











Story Games with Pictures and 
Numbers. A new type of silent 
reader and workbook for primary 
grades especially effective in ex 
tablishing number conceots. Cor: 
relates number work, writing, 
spelling, and drawing with silent 
reading. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 
A very attractive 
yet inexpensive 
edition of this 
most _soul-stirr- 
ing Christmas 
story. Adequate 
ly annotated and 
nicely illustrated 
12c ea. $1.32 a 
doz. 





Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim. 
A silent reader with comprehen: 
sion tests combined with seatwork. 
An interesting farm story for sec 
ond and third grade pupils. 15¢ 
ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures. 
Fact and fancy interwoven in stor’ 
ies for intermediate grades. There 
are practical and effective com: 
prehension tests; and there is 
simple, yet attractive color work 
to be done, 15c ea. $1.62 a doz, 


Whittier’s Snow: 
Bound. A well- 
annotated and 
attractively 
printed edition 
of this popular 
classic. Available 
at the surpris 
ingly low price 
of 8c ea. 86ca 
doz. 


Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 





Hacc. & McCreary Company 


436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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